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ISSUES BEFORE THE NINTH 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


For the first time in many years there is, at least temporarily, 
a “cease-fire” on the major battle fronts. Hostilities may break out 
again. The great powers may feel unable to arbitrate their differ- 
ences within the confines of international collaboration. Or, the 
possibilities inherent in the present situation may lead toward new 
efforts to resolve differences along the path symbolized by the 
United ‘Nations. 


Even should this happen, progress is unlikely to be spectacular. 
The patterns of independent action by powerful states built up 
over centuries cannot be expected to dissolve in nine years into 
a pattern of cooperative action within a single instrumentality of 
the world community. 


When Madame Pandit, the first woman president of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, brought her gavel down to adjourn the Eighth 
Assembly, she said “through . . . reaffirmations, repeated urgings 
and recommendations renewed from year to year, the international 
community is evolving its character and personality.” Not by its 
short-term successes and failures will the Organization be ulti- 
mately judged, but by the degree to which it develops habits of 
_ cooperation for the nations of the earth. 


In the following pages an attempt is made to recount briefly 
the major developments of the past year. “Issues Before the Ninth 
General Assembly” was prepared by members of the staff of the 
Carnegie Endowment assisted by Baldo C. Marinovic, graduate, 
Department of Economics, Yale University Graduate School, 
Kenneth Townsend, student, New York University School of Law 
and Greta Waldinger, graduate student, Committee on Inter- 
national and Regional Studies, Harvard University. 


September 1954 ANNE WINSLOW 
Editor-in-Chief 
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ISSUES BEFORE THE 
NINTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


“There can be no diplomacy without compromise, for 
diplomacy is the art of reconciling opposing interests, and such 
reconciliation is possible only if the parties agree to make some 
sacrifice of their own interests, or in other words to reach a 
compromise between those interests.” This statement of the 
French representative in a recent meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil might well be inscribed over the portals of the United Nations. 
The Organization’s success or failure as “a center for harmoniz- 
ing the actions” of its sixty members must, in the last analysis, 
depend upon the reconciliation of opposing interests based upon 
the perception of a higher common interest. The past year has 
witnessed, both inside and outside the United Nations, some 
of the most earnest efforts yet made to effect such a reconciliation. 

In Geneva, for the first time, those governments “with the ° 
greatest power over the issues of war and peace” sat down 
together. On the banks of the East River in New York another 
effort will be made during the coming weeks to resolve some 
of the outstanding problems. In Korea the defenses of peace 
remain to be built. The unleashed forces of thermonuclear 
energy have yet to be harnessed for the welfare of mankind 
and not its destruction. The tides of nationalism continue to 
need guidance in finding channels for the peaceful realization 
of their aspirations. The tragic army of the refugees and homeless 
still seek the community of their fellow men. The struggle for 
economic stability and development and the search for a com- 
mon standard of human rights and fundamental freedoms bear 
witness to the gap between purpose and achievement. 

As the living symbol of the interdependence of the world, 
the United Nations itself draws near to a crossroads. Next year 
it will have to decide whether a general conference should be 
convened to review the Charter; whether the time is ripe for 
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agreement on new instrumentalities of international cooperation; 
whether existing faults lie in the form or in the usage; or 
whether, in practice, the Charter has proved sufficiently flexible 
to meet changing needs. 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


Two of the major political issues which confront the As- 
sembly this year are a Korean settlement and the complex of 
questions concerning the regulation of armaments and armed 
forces. On the first, no progress has been made during the 
past year. On the latter, the margin of disagreement was slightly 
narrowed but any significant agreement has yet to be reached. 

Three other questions present a somewhat brighter picture. 
Thailand had requested a watchdog mission to protect its borders 
against the possible extension of the war in Indochina, a threat 
which has been lessened by the armistice. In Burma some 
progress has been made in the evacuation of the warring remnants 
of Chinese Nationalist forces. Asian-African nations have 
asked for renewed consideration of the question of Morocco 
and Tunisia which for the past three years has threatened peace 
and stability in North Africa. This situation, too, has been 
considerably eased by the efforts of the new French government 
to find an acceptable solution. 

One notable event in Europe, which has been overshadowed 
by the gravity of problems in Asia, is the successful conclusion 
of a six-year-old effort of the United Nations. Late in 1947 a 
Special Committee, set up by the General Assembly, arrived 
in Greece for purposes of observation and conciliation in con- 
nection with the critical state of tension between Greece and 
her northern neighbors. United Nations military observers 
remained on the frontiers of Greece from that time until 28 May 
of this year. On that date the Mission was discontinued at the 
request of the Greek government in view of the favorable trend 
of relations between Greece and her neighbors. The Greek rep- 
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resentative to the United Nations expressed his government’s 
“warm appreciation of the untiring efforts and devotion to 
duty of those who . . . made possible the success of a great United 
Nations endeavour in the interest of international peace.” 


KOREA 


On 15 June, the effort to reach a settlement of the Korean 
issue, outside the United Nations, ended in complete deadlock. 
During some seven weeks the political conference, set up under 
Article ITV (60) of the Armistice Agreement, wrestled in vain 
“to settle through negotiation the questions of the withdrawal 
of all foreign forces from Korea [and] the peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question...”* Though the conference itself 
made no provision for referring the question back to the United 
Nations, the following Declaration was issued by sixteen of the 
nations with forces in Korea: 


We have been compelled reluctantly and regretfully to conclude 
that so long as the Communist delegations reject the two funda- 
mental principles which we consider indispensable, further con- 
sideration and examination of the Korean question by the confer- 
ence would serve no useful purpose. . . 


In accordance with the resolution of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations of August 28, 1953, the member states parties 
to this declaration will inform the United Nations concerning 
the proceedings at this conference.® 


The Declaration, presumably with an accompanying report, will 
be transmitted in some fashion to the United Nations for con- 
sideration by the Assembly this autumn. 


1 United Nations Doc. $/3079, 7 August 1953, p. 25. 

2 These sixteen consisted of the Republic of Korea and fifteen of the 
sixteen United Nations members with forces in Korea. The Union of South 
Africa did not attend the conference. 

8 Department of State Press Release PR 324, 15 June 1954, p. 2. 





Korea and the United Nations 


Reassumption by the United Nations of responsibility for 
the tangled skeins of the Korean problem presents issues of 
considerable complexity. From 1947, when the United Nations 
was first called upon to deal with the issue, until July 1950, the 
lines of responsibility were relatively simple and clear. On 
7 July 1950, the Security Council asked the United States to 
appoint a United Nations Commander and requested that 
reports “‘on the course of action taken under the unified com- 
mand” be made “as appropriate.”* From that time forward, 
the connection between Korean operations and the United 
Nations became increasingly tenuous. During the autumn and 
winter of 1950-51, the General Assembly did debate extensively 
the basic issues of principle concerning the United Nations 
efforts to repel aggression, and it passed a number of resolutions. 
These included the 7 October resolution which tacitly authorized 
the crossing of the 38th parallel by United Nations troops and 
the 1 February and 18 May 1951 resolutions which respectively 
condemned the People’s Republic of China as an aggressor and 
called for an embargo against it. The Assembly also set up the 
Good Offices Committee in an effort to find an acceptable 
basis for a cease-fire. However, even during this period, the 
United States maintained that the Commander-in-Chief it had 
appointed must retain full freedom and opposed any action 
on the political level which might hamper military operations. 

By the autumn of 1951, the armistice negotiations were 
getting slowly under way. The United States representative 
urged that no discussion take place in the Assembly because 
“premature political discussion. .. might postpone conclusion of 
an armistice. . . .”° The Assembly therefore resolved in Feb- 
ruary 1952 to suspend further consideration of the question 
pending conclusion of an armistice. However, the continuing 
deadlock led to renewed Assembly action the following year, 
and on 3 December the Assembly passed a compromise proposal 

4 United Nations Doc. $/1588, 7 July 1950. 


5 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, First Committee, 507th 
Meeting, 2 February 1952, p. 290. 
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on the prisoner of war issue which eventually provided a basis 
for the Armistice Agreement. The Assembly also decided that 
it should be recalled as soon as an armistice was signed.® 


In July 1953 the Korean Armistice was signed. Neither 
the provisions for implementing machinery nor the provisions 
for the political conference contained any reference to the 
United Nations. The implementing machinery included, inter 
alia: a Military Armistice Commission (MAC) composed of 
10 senior officers, 5 appointed by each side; a Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission which reported to MAC; and a Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission (NNRC) which was semi- 
autonomous. The only reporting obligation of the NNRC was 
to “submit a weekly report to the opposing Commanders on 
the status of prisoners of war in its custody.”’ Thus none of 
this machinery provided for any form of reporting to the United 
Nations. Moreover, after submission of a special report on the 
Armistice, the United Nations Command notified the United 
Nations that it would discontinue its semi-monthly reports and 
that henceforward it would report only “as appropriate.” Since 
then, except for a report on NNRC, there have been none. 


Assembly Action on the Conference 


The provisions for a political conference “of both sides” 
made no mention of the United Nations nor, in fact, did they 
specify the procedures to be followed in convening the confer- 
ence. However, in accordance with his mandate, the President, 
Lester B. Pearson, reconvened the Assembly on 17 August 1953 
“to resume consideration of the Korean question.”’* The authority 
of the Assembly to make recommendations “for the prompt 
convening and smooth operation of the proposed political con- 
ference’’® was tacitly accepted by both sides, including the three 
governments not represented in the United Nations — those of 


6 General Assembly Resolution 705 (VII), 18 April 1953. 

T United Nations Doc. $/3079, Annex I, 7 August 1953, p. A-8. The NNRC 
did in fact submit its own report to the United Nations. 

8 United Nations Press Release PM/2556, 26 July 1953. 

9 General Assembly, Official Records: Seventh Session, First Committee, 
613th Meeting, 18 August 1953, p. 699. 





the Republic of Korea (ROK), the People’s Democratic Repub- 
lic of Korea and the People’s Republic of China. The last two 
did make it clear, however, that they were not automatically 
bound by the action of the Assembly. Thus, the People’s Republic 
of China declared that “. . .any recommendations of the United 
Nations General Assembly . . . will be given consideration by 
the Central People’s Government.”?° 

The Assembly decided to limit itself to questions relating 
to the place and composition of the conference, leaving to the 
latter body decisions regarding agenda and procedure. It also 
took the position that it could make decisions only regarding 
participants on the United Nations side. Proposals concerning 
other participants, the site or the date could only be in the form 
of recommendations. 

The vagueness of the Assembly’s mandate was reflected 
from the outset in the differing approaches taken by the various 
delegations. The USSR representative conceived of the role 
of the Assembly in broad terms with responsibility for organizing 
the conference as a whole. His draft resolution provided in 
essence for two levels of participation. The voting participants 
were limited to the governments of the three signatories to 
the Armistice Agreement — the Chinese People’s Republic, the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Korea and the United States. 
The non-voting participants included: three communist coun- 
tries — Czechoslovakia, Poland and the USSR; three other 
countries which had fought under the Unified Command — 
France, the Republic of Korea and the United Kingdom; and 
six non-belligerents — Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Mexico 
and Syria.** Thus the North Koreans would have a vote but 
not the South Koreans, and twelve of the nations which had 
fought under the United Nations Command would not partici- 
pate in any fashion. Finally, the resolution provided that 
decisions of the conference would require the unanimous consent 
of those entitled to vote. 

10 Italics added. United Nations Doc. A/2446, 25 August 1953, p. 3. 
11 General Assembly, Official Records: Seventh Session, 1952-1953, Annexes: 
Agenda item 16, p. 5. 
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Fifteen member nations with troops in Korea submitted 
a resolution which dealt only with the participants on their side 
and made no mention of any other participants, either neutrals 
or those on the other side. The resolution provided: 


The side contributing armed forces under the Unified Command 
in Korea shall have as participants in the conference those among 
the Member States contributing armed forces which desire to be 
represented, together with the Republic of Korea. The participat- 
ing governments shall act independently at the conference with 
full freedom of action and shall be bound only by decisions or 
agreements to which they adhere.'* 


This meant in effect that there might be seventeen nations on 
one side and two on the other. Finally, the resolution asked 
the United States to arrange, in consultation with the other side, 
the place and date of the conference—“as soon as possible, but 
not later than 28 October 1953.”* 

The interpretations of this resolution by the United States, 
on the one hand, and by the other sponsors on the other, 
diverged sharply. The United States representative envisaged a 
strictly two-sided conference with the Assembly responsible only 
for making arrangements for participants on the United Nations 
side. Other sponsors of the resolution, however, took a very 
different position. The French representative declared that “the 
conference should attain, in the best possible conditions, the 
re-establishment of peace in the Far East. All those who could 
usefully participate should be invited. In short, it was desirable 
that the conference should not consist of two opposing camps 
confronting one another.”** The United Kingdom representative 
said his government did not wish “to have the peace conference 
as a kind of political Panmunjom. . . . Indeed, a conference of 
two sides would mean that only two voices would be heard.”*® 
He also pointed out that “the right people were those who 


12 [bid., p. 4. 

18 [bid. 

14 General Assembly, Official Records: Seventh Session, First Committee, 
613th Meeting, 18 August 1953, p. 702. 

15 Jbid., p. 703. 











could contribute to its success and without whom it could not 
achieve anything.”*® 

In accordance with this position, the United Kingdom, 
along with Australia, Denmark, New Zealand and Norway, 
co-sponsored a resolution asking that India participate in the 
Korean political conference. The Australian representative said, 
“not only had that country made an honourable and great 
contribution to bringing about the cease-fire and the armistice, 
but it was also a great Asian nation whose participation would 
considerably strengthen the reality of any agreement which the 
negotiations might produce.”** The Norwegian delegate stressed 
the fact that India “was entitled to sit at the conference table 
when the peaceful settlement of the Korean question was 
discussed, because such a settlement was obviously of direct and 
immediate concern to India.’”?* Australia, Denmark and New 
Zealand jointly sponsored a resolution to include the USSR 
“provided the other side desires it.”4° The participation of the 
USSR, it was felt, was essential if the conference were to achieve 
any lasting results. 

Similar opinions were expressed by other delegates. The 
Indonesian delegate said “the Panmunjom negotiations, which 
were of a strictly military nature, had been concluded with the 
signing of the Armistice Agreement and should be followed by 
a post-armistice political conference of a broader nature.””° 
The Burmese delegate insisted that “Korea was an Asian prob- 
lem, and for a durable solution the Asian point of view had 
to be heard and any agreements had to be underwritten by 
Asian public opinion. As India was the leading Asian Power 
in the United Nations, any realistic conference had to include 
India.””* 

The Iraqi delegate emphasized the fact that “the war had 
been a United Nations undertaking and the peace was one 


16 Ibid., 616th Meeting, 20 August 1953, p. 718. 

17 Ibid., 613th Meeting, 18 August 1953, p. 705. 

18 Ibid., 618th Meeting, 21 August 1953, p. 726. 

19 General Assembly, Official Records: Seventh Session, 1952-1953, Annexes: 
Agenda item 16, p. 4. 

20 Ibid., First Committee, 624th Meeting, 26 August 1953, p. 761. 

21 Ibid., 623rd Meeting, 25 August 1953, p. 749. 
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also; the United Nations should therefore be adequately rep- 
resented at the conference.””* A similar position was taken by 
the Mexican delegate: “the fact that the Assembly was not 
responsible for the conference’s terms of reference would make 
the exclusion of certain Members all the more dangerous.””* 
The Argentine delegate refused to support the fifteen-power 
resolution on the ground that “with the broadest possible inter- 
pretation, the role to be played by the General Assembly had 
been reduced to a minimum both in regard to the composition 
of the conference and to the scope of future meetings.”** 

The United States maintained that paragraph 60 of Article 
IV specifically provided for a “political conference... of both 
sides” and there could be no deviation from its provisions. 
Furthermore, it was the understanding of both sides that what 
was meant was not the United Nations but those countries 
which had put troops under the Unified Command. Therefore, 
there was no place for India or any other neutral in the confer- 
ence. Moreover, the Republic of Korea objected to the inclusion 
of India and “its consent was indispensable to any result at the 
conference.” In view of “the known attitude of the Republic of 
Korea, [the United States] delegation believed that the participa- 
tion of India would jeopardize the success of that conference.”** 


In the First Committee, India’s participation in the con- 
ference was approved by a vote of 27 to 21, with 11 abstentions. 
Greece, Pakistan and most of the Latin Americans joined the 
United States in opposition. What promised to be an ugly 
and divisive situation, threatening the very holding of the 
conference, was finally resolved in the plenary session by the 
“generous and statesmanlike”*® withdrawal of India. “Taking 
everything into consideration,” the Indian delegate said, “I think 
that the purposes of peace are best reached by not forcing the 
draft resolution . . . to a division in this Assembly.”** 





22 [bid., 622nd Meeting, 25 August 1953, p. 743. 

28 Ibid., p. 745. 

24 Ibid., 624th Meeting, 26 August 1953, p. 760. 

25 Ibid., 623rd Meeting, 25 August 1953, p. 755. 

26 Ibid., 430th Plenary Meeting, 28 August 1953, p. 726. 
21 Ibid., p. 725. 
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The Assembly finally approved by 43 to 5 with 10 absten- 
tions, the 15-nation resolution with only one change which 
noted that the nations contributing armed forces had done so 
“pursuant to the call of the United Nations.”** The Assembly 
also adopted by 55 to 1 with 1 abstention, the resolution recom- 
mending the participation of the USSR “provided the other 
side desires it.” Finally the Assembly asked the Secretary-General 
to transmit the proposals submitted to the Assembly together 
with its deliberations and recommendations to the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China and to 
the Government of the People’s Democratic Republic of Korea 
and to report as appropriate. 

In closing the seventh session of the Assembly, the Presi- 

dent said: 
We, in the General Assembly, have now completed our part of 
another stage. . . . There will then remain the most difficult and 
important task of all, the working out at the political conference 
of a peace settlement which will bring liberty and a free democracy 
to a united Korea and which could pave the way for an easing 
of tension in Asia generally... all men must now pray for and 
strive for the successful conclusion of this next and vital stage 
in our United Nations work of peace and healing and recon- 
struction in Korea.”® 


That the path ahead was not going to be easy was clear. 
The final resolution had made no compromise to the other side 
and it was obvious that the task of securing its acceptance 
was going to present major difficulties, unmitigated by third 
party mediation. Reactions were not slow in coming. In 
September both the People’s Republic of China and the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea cabled the United Nations 
Secretary-General, protesting the Assembly decision, endorsing 
with slight modifications the original USSR proposal, and 
asking for reconsideration at the eighth session. On 22 Septem- 
ber, the General Committee took up a USSR proposal to add 


28 General Assembly Resolution 711 (VII), 28 August 1953. 
29 General Assembly, Official Records: Seventh Session, 431st Plenary Meet- 
ing, 28 August 1953, p. 749. 
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the question to the agenda. The Iraqi delegate rather wearily 
said “the General Assembly had discussed the question proposed 
only three weeks before and there had been no substantial change 
in the situation.”*° In fact the Korean question was not discussed 
in the Assembly until the end of the session in December and 
then only in connection with problems facing the NNRC. 


Prisoners of War 


It will be remembered that the Armistice Agreement went 
into effect largely thanks to a compromise on the prisoner of 
war issue. ‘This provided that prisoners who did not want to 
be repatriated should be turned over to a Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission composed of Czechoslovakia, India 
(as Chairman), Poland, Sweden and Switzerland. A Custodial 
Force of Indian troops (CFI) was to guard the prisoners. All 
non-repatriated prisoners had to be turned over to the NNRC 
within sixty days after the signing of the Armistice. Within the 
next ninety days the nations to which the prisoners of war 
belonged would have “freedom and facilities” to explain to them 
their rights and to inform them of “any matters relating to their 
return to their homelands, particularly of their full freedom to 
return home to lead a peaceful life.”** The disposition of those 
who still refused to be repatriated at the end of this period was 
to be decided by the political conference. At the end of thirty 
days, failing an agreement by the conference, the NNRC should 
declare “the relief of the prisoners from prisoner of war status 
to civilian status” and, with the assistance of the Indian Red 
Cross, should, within thirty more days, help them either to 
return to their fatherlands or go to neutral nations of their choice. 

By late September, the NNRC had taken delivery of 22,604 
prisoners of war from the custody of the United Nations Com- 
mand and of 359 from the other side. It quickly became 
apparent that not only were the prisoners violent and difficult 
to handle but they were highly organized politically: 
~~ 80 General Assembly, Official Records: Eighth Session, General Committee, 


88th Meeting, 22 September 1953, p. 11. 
31 United Nations Doc. $/3079, Annex I, 7 August 1953, p. A-3. 





The main object of such organization was to resist repatriation 
and prevent such prisoners as desired repatriation from exercising 
that right. In pursuance of this objective, force was being resorted 
to by one set of prisoners against another, with the result that any 
prisoner who desired repatriation had to do so clandestinely, and 
in fear of his life.®* 


The issues confronting the NNRC were not easy of solution, 
and in fact the whole prisoner of war question had, almost from 
the beginning of the fighting in Korea, presented problems for 
the solution of which previous experience afforded no answers. 
The Geneva Conventions and the various regulations previously 
elaborated to protect war prisoners all started from certain basic 
assumptions. These were that the prisoners were a group of 
individuals removed for a period of time not only from the 
actual conflict but from contacts with the outside world. The 
detaining power was concerned only that the prisoners did not 
escape. 

In Korea, however, the prisoners on both sides have con- 
stituted a highly organized, ideologically motivated, semi- 
belligerent force. This has necessitated a far larger custodial 
force than under normal conditions. It also has posed sharply 
the problem of interference in the internal organization of the 
camps. If an organized majority is persecuting a minority do 
the existing rules of non-interference prevail, or is there a duty 
to protect the minority? If the chosen representatives of the 
prisoners speak only in the name of the majority, must they be 
recognized by the custodial force as the official spokesmen? If 
efforts to intervene in the operations of the camps threaten to 
lead to bloodshed, does the custodial force have the duty to 
intervene? 

These were the types of problems which faced the NNRC. 
The Commission was also confronted with a different set of 
problems resulting from a factual situation which did not 
coincide with the provisions of the Armistice Agreement. On 
the one hand these provisions stipulated that the explanations 


32 General Assembly, Official Records: Eighth Session, Supplement No. 18, 
1954, p. 5. 
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should be concluded within ninety days; on the other, that 
there should be “freedom and facilities” for access to the prison- 
ers. How did the nonfulfillment of the second stipulation affect 
the first? What was the obligation of the NNRC when no 
political conference had been held by the expiration of the 
time limit for the release of the remaining prisoners? Here 
again there was no rule of thumb answer. Upon the NNRC 
fell the task of interpretation. This was made more difficult 
by the pressures exerted by the parties to the Armistice Agree- 
ment and by the inevitable split within the NNRC itself be- 
cause of its political composition. ‘The different basic assump- 
tions upon which the two Commands operated led to constant 
disagreements regarding the NNRC’s implementation of its 
mandate. The United Nations Command insisted that “the 
Korean and Chinese prisoners [had] made their choice many 
months ago and that, in the absence of force or coercion, the 
vast majority will adhere to their decision.”** The opposing 
Command maintained that most prisoners would elect repatria- 
tion if they were free to express themselves and not terrorized 
by an organized minority. Rather plaintively the NNRC de- 


clared that it was “not prepared to work on either of these 


assumptions. ’””** 


The troubles of the NNRC began with the delivery of the 
prisoners, which was completed on 24 September. Explanations 
were due to begin on that date but the respective explanation 
sites built by the two Commands were not ready and approved. 
It was not until 15 October that the explanations could begin. 
Then the Korean prisoners who had been captured by the 
United Nations refused to come out. The Commander of the 
Custodial Force asked the NNRC whether he should use force 
at the risk of 300-400 casualties. The Czech and Polish mem- 
bers said yes on the grounds that the NNRC was obligated to 
make it possible for explanations to be given and it also had 
the duty of seeing that prisoners were freed from fear and 
persecution. ‘To prevent organized resistance, the NNRC should 


33 Ibid., p. 48. 
84 Ibid., p. 7. 





see that the existing leadership in the camps was broken up 
and the ring leaders isolated. 

The Swedish and Swiss members of the NNRC took the 
opposite point of view. They argued that both the spirit and 
the letter of the Armistice Agreement forbade the use of force 
as did also the Geneva Conventions. Neither, they said, could 
the Custodial Force intervene inside the camps. “Prisoners of 
war should be permitted to remain in organized bodies,” although 
every effort should be made “to prevent and repress acts of 
violence and to punish those who could be identified as having 
done those acts.”’** 

The Custodial Force finally decided to resort only to 
persuasion on both practical and moral grounds. When it 
became clear that, because of this decision and because of the 
fact that explanations had not begun on time, the actual period 
of explaining would be considerably less than ninety days, the 
Commission asked the two Commands to agree to an exten- 
sion. The Command of the Korean People’s Army and the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers agreed but the United Nations 
Command did not, on the ground that the Armistice Agreement 
clearly specified a ninety-day time limit and this had been fully 
explained to the prisoners. The NNRC decided that it had no 
authority itself to extend the period and therefore the explana- 
tions were terminated on 24 December. As a result, inter alia, 
of the refusal of a large number of prisoners to come out for 
explanations and a slowdown in the rate of interviewing, only 
3,190 of the 22,604 prisoners captured by the United Nations 
had been explained to and only 255 of the 359 captured by 
the other side. 

Meantime, the next major issue facing the NNRC — the 
disposition of the prisoners — had been raised in the General 
Assembly, on the eve of its adjournment, by the Indian delegate. 
According to the Armistice Agreement, if the political conference 
had reached no decision within thirty days after the end of the 
ninety-day explanation period, the NNRC was to release the 
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prisoners. The conference, however, had not yet convened. 
In view of this situation and the role of India both as chairman 
of the Repatriation Commission and as custodian of the prisoners, 
the Indian delegate declared that his country should be entitled 
to come to the Assembly for guidance. He, therefore, urged 
that the President be authorized to reconvene the Assembly “for 
good and sound reasons”*’? whenever she thought necessary. 
Despite the gravity of the situation, the Assembly decided 
on a more conventional procedure with regard to its recall. It 
provided only that the President might, with the concurrence 
of the majority of members, call the Assembly back into session. 
Early in January the government of India asked the President 
to reconvene the Assembly: “the negotiations in respect of the 
Political Conference have reached deadlock, the armistice rests 
uneasily on the basis of two sides remaining on a war footing, 
and threats of violence menace even this uneasiness and armed 
stalemate.”** As far as the prisoner of war issue was concerned: 


a) the Commission and the Custodial Force of India cannot but 
cease custodial function and duties on 23 January; b) the Com- 
mission cannot but effect its dissolution before 23 February; and 
c) the Commission can neither release the prisoners nor “declare 
their relief to civilian status” or decide as to their disposition. 
The Government of India consider that the only lawful, correct 
and peaceful course that the Commission can adopt in the context 
of the situation that confronts it is to restore the unrepatriated 
prisoners of war to former and respective detaining sides.*® 


A poll of the members by the President failed to secure the 
required majority and the NNRC was therefore left to make 
its own decision. It was the feeling of the majority (Czecho- 
slovakia, India and Poland) that the failure to hold a political 
conference could not be considered as equivalent to the failure 
of the conference to reach a decision. Therefore the NNRC 
was not free to release the prisoners. Accordingly, on 14 January, 
the Chairman wrote to the two Commands proposing the 
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restoration of the prisoners to the custody of the respective sides 
as of 20 January. The Commission, he said, was of the view 
that “the alteration of the status of prisoners of war either by 
declaration of civilian status or disposition in any other manner 
requires the implementation of the procedures of explanation 
and Political Conference to precede it...” He added that the 
Commands were no more at liberty to release the prisoners than 
was the NNRC. “Any unilateral action by any party concerned 
will not be in conformity with the said Terms of Reference.’’*° 


The United Nations Command expressed its willingness 
to take over the prisoners but announced its intention of releas- 
ing them on the 23rd of January. This was subsequently done 
despite the protests of the Chairman of the NNRC. The other 
Command refused to accept custody but agreement was 
eventually reached on a procedure whereby the Indian Red 
Cross handed over the rosters to the Red Cross Societies of the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Korea and the People’s Repub- 
lic of China who then escorted the prisoners north. 


At midnight on 21 February the Commission went out of 
existence by a majority decision of its members. 


The Political Conference 


On 5, 19 and 24 September and again on 7 October, the 
United States had transmitted to the other side a statement that 
“the Governments which are to participate in the conference 
for our side have been designated and are ready to proceed 
with the conference as soon as the necessary preliminary arrange- 
ments are agreed to by your side.”** It also suggested that the 
conference be held on 15 October in Honolulu, San Francisco 
or Geneva. On 10 October 1953 a reply was received which 
proposed that representatives of the signatories to the Armistice 
Agreement meet to discuss the matter, including the question 
of the composition of the conference, at Panmunjom.*? From 
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26 October to 24 February the representatives met, as proposed, 
with no result except a total deadlock. Each side maintained 
essentially the views expressed during the Assembly debates and 
any hopes of reaching agreement were substantially lessened by 
constant irritation over the prisoner of war issue. 


On 18 February this deadlock was finally broken, not at 
Panmunjom, but at the meeting of Foreign Ministers in Berlin. 
By joint agreement, France, the United Kingdom, the USSR 
and the United States proposed: 


A conference of representatives of the United States, France, the 
United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
Chinese People’s Republic, the Republic of Korea, the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea and the other countries the armed 
forces of which participated in the hostilities in Korea, and which 
desire to attend, shall meet in Geneva on 26 April for the purpose 
of reaching a peaceful settlement of the Korean question ;** 


The conference that convened, as a result of this initiative, 
in Geneva on 26 April and ended on 21 July was a strange 
anomaly in the twentieth century. Although it was held in the 


United Nations building there was no central secretariat for 
the conference as a whole. The delegations of the sixteen 
countries which had contributed forces under the Unified Com- 
mand did use a jointly financed, common secretariat. There 
was no public gallery, none of the usual press and television 
coverage of actual conference proceedings. There were no 
public reports nor even joint communiques. What the world 
learned about the conference came largely from the press 
releases of individual delegations and most of these concerned 
the war in Indochina where the unending toll in lives and the 
French-Vietnamese reversals overshadowed the Korean debate. 


During the debate on Korea, discussion apparently revolved 
around two main sets of proposals; those advanced by ROK 
with the general backing of the United States and those ad- 
vanced by the People’s Democratic Republic of Korea and 
supported by the USSR and the Chinese People’s Republic. 
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The other participants, for the most part, sought to find some 
acceptable middle ground between the most extreme aspects 
of these proposals without, however, sacrificing the basic principle 
of genuinely free elections. The five central issues were: 1) 
holding of elections; 2) supervision of elections; 3) time limit 
for the elections; 4) proportional representation; 5) the question 
of troop withdrawals. 

The initial position of the Republic of Korea, and one that 
it has long maintained, was that there should be elections only 
in North Korea. When the United Nations Commission went 
to Korea in 1948 to supervise the first elections, the North 
Koreans refused to participate. Elections were then held in the 
south and as a result the Republic of Korea came into existence. 
One-third of the seats in the National Assembly were left vacant 
against the day when the North Koreans would participate in 
the government. Meanwhile, the People’s Democratic Republic 
was formed in the north as a separate government. The ROK 
has insisted that it alone is the duly established government of 
Korea and that North Koreans should merely be elected to the 
vacant seats. 

The ROK proposed that elections be held under the auspices 
of the United Nations and that “before, during and after 
elections, the United Nations personnel connected with the 
supervision of the elections [should] have full freedom of move- 
ment, speech, etc., to observe and help create conditions of a 
free atmosphere throughout the entire area for election. Local 
authorities [should] give them all possible facilities.”** The 
assumption, apparently both of the ROK and of a number of 
other conference participants, was that the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
should be the body assigned the task of supervision. 

With regard to the next two points, the ROK maintained 
that elections should be held within six months after the adop- 
tion of the proposal and that “representation in the all-Korea 
legislature [should] be in direct proportion to the population 
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of the entire Korea.” As the population of the area under the 
Republic has increased substantially since 1948 with the influx 
of refugees from the north while that of the area under the 
Democratic People’s Republic has proportionately decreased, 
the latter would now be entitled to far less than the one-third 
ratio of seats originally set aside for it. 

As far as troop withdrawals were concerned, the Republic 
proposed : 
The Chinese Communist troops shall complete their withdrawal 
from Korea one month in advance of the election date. 
The phased withdrawal of the United Nations forces from Korea 
may start before the elections, but must not be completed before 
effective control over entire Korea be achieved by the unified 
government of Korea and certified by the United Nations. 


The final provision was a guarantee of the “integrity and in- 
dependence of the unified, independent and democratic Korea. . . 
by the United Nations.”** 

The People’s Democratic Republic of Korea proposed the 


“re-establishment of Korea’s national unity and holding of free 
all-Korean elections, with a view to re-establish at an early date 
Korea’s national unity and create a united, independent and 
democratic Korean state.”** Elections were to be held under 
the auspices of a commission, the members of which were to 
be elected by the existing parliaments on a fifty-fifty basis. All 
decisions of the commission were to be taken by a unanimous 
vote, a provision which would in all likelihood result in a 
deadlock from the outset. “Representatives of the largest 
democratic public organizations of Northern and Southern Korea 
respectively shall be included in the commission.”** The com- 
mission was to draft the electoral law. No time limit was men- 
tioned. Though the issue of proportional representation was 
not specifically covered, there was an implication that there 
would be equal representation from the two parts of Korea. 
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With regard to troop withdrawal, it was provided that all 
foreign troops be withdrawn within six months. 

On 13 May, the British Foreign Secretary laid down what 
he considered to be the five basic principles which any solution 
should contain. These were: 


First, elections should be held for the formation of an all-Korean 
Government. 

Second, these elections should truly reflect the people’s will, taking 
account of the distribution of the population between north and 
south. 

Third, they should be based on universal adult suffrage and the 
secret ballot. They should be held as soon as possible in conditions 
of genuine freedom. 

Fourth, they must be internationally supervised, and in our view 
this supervision should be conducted under the auspices of the 
United Nations. The countries selected need not necessarily be 
those who have taken part in the Korean war: there could be a 
panel of countries acceptable to this conference. 


Fifth, any plan for a settlement of the Korean question must 


provide the conditions in which foreign troops can be withdrawn.** 


The first point in these principles clearly would require a 
modification of the Republic of Korea’s stand. Partial agree- 
ment to this on the part of the Republic was finally obtained 
on 22 May. The slightly modified proposal provided that “the 
free elections shall be held in North Korea, which has not been 
accessible to such elections, and in South Korea also in accord- 
ance with the constitutional processes of the Republic of Korea.”*® 
No reference, however, was made to the fact that the imple- 
mentation of these provisions would necessitate, as a prerequisite, 
an amendment to the South Korean Constitution as elections 
for the legislature of the ROK were held during 1954 and 
new elections are not authorized until 1958. Such an amend- 
ment would require either a two-thirds vote by South Korea’s 
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legislature or approval by a South Korean plebiscite. This 
would give South Korea “a virtual veto over the question of a 
nation-wide vote.””®° 


At the same time, the other side offered a compromise on 
the election supervision machinery. This provided for super- 
vision of elections by a commission composed of “neutral nations, 
to be agreed upon by this conference, that did not participate in 
the Korean war.” However, the original north-south commission 
would remain and would draw up an “all-Korean electoral law 
to insure democracy in the all-Korean elections and take neces- 
sary measures for guaranteeing the democratic liberties of the 
Korean people, including the right to nominate candidates in 
the elections.” 


There, however, the concessions on both sides ended and 
as the likelihood of breaking the deadlock lessened, various 
proposals were made concerning the work of the conference. 
On 30 May, the Foreign Minister of Thailand suggested in a 
press interview that the conference break off its Korean negotia- 
tions and set up a seven-nation commission to study the question. 
The members were to be the People’s Republic of China, France, 
the Democratic People’s Government of Korea, the Republic 
of Korea, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. If the commission failed to bring about the unification 
of Korea, it should then try the more limited objective of 
restoring trade and communications between the two parts. 
This proposal, however, was vetoed by the Republic of Korea. 
Early in June, the United States proposed that discussions on 
Korea be terminated but without any follow up such as the 
Thai representative had suggested. 


On 6 June, the newspapers reported that the communist 
representatives had made a series of fairly substantial conces- 
sions. They explicitly accepted the principle of proportional 
representation in the legislature and the six months time limit 
for the holding of elections. They agreed to “negotiate on the 
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matter of the powers of the all-Korea commission that the 
North Koreans have proposed to be in general charge of the 
elections. . . . Poland, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland and Sweden 
were named specifically as the countries to supervise the all- 
Korea commission.”** 

Despite the temporary optimism which these concessions 
engendered, further progress proved to be impossible and ten 
days later the discussions on Korea were abandoned. The two 
reasons given by the Unified Command representatives for the 
failure to arrive at a solution were: 


Firstly, we accept and assert the authority of the United Nations. 
The Communists repudiate and reject the authority and com- 
petence of the United Nations in Korea and have labelled the 
United Nations itself as the tool of aggression. . . . Secondly, we 
desire genuinely free elections. . . . under UN supervision, for 
representatives in the national assembly, in which representation 
shall be in direct proportion to the indigenous population in 
Korea. . . . The Communists insist upon procedures which would 
make genuinely free elections impossible. It is clear that the Com- 
munists will not accept impartial and effective supervision of free 


elections.®* 


The People’s Democratic Republic’ of Korea and the 
Chinese and USSR representatives also stated their position at 
the close of the debate. A resolution introduced by the North 
Koreans contained essentially four points. First, a commission, 
formed from representatives of the two Korean governments, 
should be set up to “consider the question of creating conditions 
for the gradual liquidation of the state of war, the transition of 
troops of both sides to a peacetime position,” and to submit 
to the governments concerned proposals “for the conclusion of 
an appropriate agreement.” Second, an all-Korean committee 
should be created to promote closer relations in the economic 
and cultural fields. Third, all foreign armed forces should be 
withdrawn “as soon as possible, with observation of the principle 
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of proportionality.” The time limit for the withdrawal was 
to be set by the participants in the Geneva conference. Within 
the period of a year, the troops of both Korean governments 
should be reduced to not more than 100,000 each. Fourth, “the 
existence of treaties between one or the other parts of Korea and 
other states in so far as such treaties involve military obliga- 
tions” should be recognized as “incompatible with the interests 
of the peaceful unification of Korea.”** This was a reference 
to the Mutual Defense Treaty between the United States and 
the Republic of Korea. During discussions in the Assembly it 
had been repeatedly alleged by various eastern European coun- 
tries that the Treaty constituted a violation of the Armistice 
Agreement which made the withdrawal of foreign troops one 
of the principle subjects for discussion at the political conference. 
The Chinese representative also took up the informal Thai 
proposal and endorsed it as a means of “discussing measures 
relating to the consolidation of peace in Korea.” 


With the failure of the Geneva conference to achieve a 
settlement, the Korean question again comes before the General 
Assembly, although how or in what form is not now clear. 
However, there will undoubtedly be considerable pressure for 
some mediation machinery. Armistice arrangements are of 
necessity provisional and are liable to increasing strains when 
hopes for a final settlement fade. Such strains are already 
becoming manifest. For example, on 30 July the Provost 
Marshal of the ROK army threatened to take action against 
the Czechoslovak and Polish members of the Neutral Nations . 
Supervisory Commission unless they left “immediately.” The 
Provost Marshal declared that the Commission “which is 
founded upon the armistice terms, automatically lost its justifica- 
tion for continued existence when the truce terms turned out 
to be dead letters due to the intended and deliberate tactics 
of the Communists at the Geneva conference.” 
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MOROCCO AND TUNISIA 


For the fourth year, the General Assembly is being asked 
to consider the questions of Morocco and Tunisia. The fourteen 
sponsors of the proposed agenda items have declared it is their 
“earnest hope” that the Assembly will once again consider the 
questions “in the interest of international peace and security and 
the speedy realization of the right of self-determination.”** 

A number of specific allegations are made with regard to 
each Protectorate. In the case of Morocco it is stated that 
no substantia] constitutional reforms have been carried out. “All 
large cities are under military occupation and each city ward 
is cut off from the rest of the world for a period of about three 
weeks to allow free scope for atrocities. Morocco has been 
transformed into a concentration camp, and the inhabitants are 
subjected to indescribable tortures.”** French policies of “repres- 
sion and violence . . . in the face of strong Nationalist resistance 
have created a situation referred to by the London Times as a 
state of anarchy.”®® 

The major charge, however, concerns the deposition of the 
Sultan who was flown in August last year by the French govern- 
ment into exile in Corsica, and in whose place the French 
recognized Mohammed Ben Arafa as the legitimate sovereign. 
The fourteen sponsors consider this “‘a serious step carrying with 
it both internal and international consequences which cannot 
yet be fully measured.”® This act subjected “the patriotic 
feelings of the Moroccans towards their country and their King 
to a severe strain.”® 

The memorandum on Tunisia declares that the reforms 
carried out by the French government in March 1954 were 
“incompatible with the aspirations of the Tunisian people.” 
Though two more Tunisian Ministers had been added to the 
Cabinet, giving the Tunisians a majority, 
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the vital Departments, such as Finance, Public Works, and Educa- 
tion, continued in the hands of the French officials with absolute 
powers in their respective Departments. Moreover, the police, 
army and foreign affairs remained exclusively under French con- 
trol, while policy in fields like foreign trade and customs, economic 
development, was exercised in a manner most favourable to 
France’s own interests.® 


What amounted to two assemblies, it was alleged, had also 
been set up —- a Tunisian Assembly elected by indirect suffrage 
of male Tunisians and a “duplicate” Assembly, the “Rep- 
resentative Delegation of the French in Tunisia,” elected by 
direct suffrage of French residents. “In other words, there were 
two Assemblies with identical legislative functions, one partially 
based on the will of the Tunisian people, and the other rep- 
resenting the will of the French.” 

Finally, it was said, the reforms “increased the French hold 
over the municipal councils, deleted the clause reserving the 
chairmanship to Tunisians, and decreed that the City of Tunis 
(which had a Tunisian mayor long before the Protectorate) 
should henceforth have a French mayor.”® The French position 
regarding these reforms, as stated in March 1954, was that they 
resulted “in practice, in establishing real internal autonomy while 
maintaining, within the executive branch, France’s leading role 
in matters of technical assistance.”®® 


When the question of Morocco and Tunisia was put on 
the agenda of the General Assembly in 1952 at the request of 
thirteen Asian and Arab nations, the French delegate protested 
against what he considered an intervention in matters of domestic 
jurisdiction and declared that the Assembly had no competence 
to discuss the relationships between France and her North 
African Protectorates. Consequently he refused to participate 
in the debate. 
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The resolutions passed by the General Assembly on this 
subject at the seventh session indirectly recognized the funda- 
mental right of the peoples concerned to free political institutions 
and expressed the hope that the two sides would “continue 
negotiations on an urgent basis” and “settle their disputes in 
accordance with the spirit of the Charter.” : 

In the following months the situation deteriorated and the 
thirteen Arab and Asian nations, joined this time by Liberia and 
Thailand, requested the General Assembly to reconsider the 
issue in view of the fact that “the situation is serious and, if 
allowed to continue, would imperil international peace and 
security.”°° 

Last year the French delegate again objected to the discus- 
sion of this item as being contrary to the provisions of the 
Charter and again refused to attend the debates. Though his 
position on competence received some support, notably from 
the Australian and Belgian delegates, the majority maintained 
that the Assembly was bound by the Charter to take action and 
relieve the existing tension. They supported the right of self- 
determination of Morocco and Tunisia, and criticized the 
French government for failing to carry out the previous recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly. “Instead of co-operating 
in solving the problem,” said the Egyptian delegate, “the French 
government has resorted to violent measures to stamp out the 
national aspirations of the Moroccan people.”®® The Indonesian 
delegate declared that the struggle of the people of Morocco 
was “not an isolated struggle, removed from and above the 
maelstrom of our time” but “an offshoot of the vast movement 
for national independence and freedom which has been sweeping 
the Asian and African continents.” 
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At the end of the debate, the First Committee rejected a 
draft resolution submitted by thirteen countries, which 1) noted 
that the resolution on Morocco passed at the previous session 
of the General Assembly had not so far been implemented, 2) 
recommended that martial law be terminated, political prisoners 
freed and public liberties restored, and 3) called for the “com- 
plete realization by the people of Morocco of their rights to 
full sovereignty and independence”™ within a period of five 
years. The First Committee adopted instead a draft resolution 
recognizing the right of the people of Morocco to complete self- 
determination and renewing the appeal for the reduction of 
tension in Morocco. A similar draft resolution was adopted on 
Tunisia, recommending “that all necessary steps be taken to 
ensure the realization by the people of Tunisia of their right 
to full sovereignty and independence.”™ At the plenary session 
of the General Assembly the two draft resolutions failed to 
obtain the necessary majority, and the General Assembly there- 
fore made no recommendations on the subject. 


Last year the debate opened in a tense, somber atmosphere. 
This year, for the first time, a more optimistic atmosphere 
prevails. A new French government has taken office and has 
pledged itself to give consideration to the problems of the two 
Protectorates. One of the first acts of the Prime Minister, M. 
Mendés-France, after his confirmation by the National Assembly 
on 18 June, was to create, for the first time in French history, 
the post of Minister for Moroccan and Tunisian Affairs. Up 
to that time responsibility for Morocco and Tunisia had been 
vested in the Foreign Ministry, which acted through its Residents 
in the two Protectorates. Shortly afterwards, the leader of the 
Tunisian Neo-Destour (Nationalist) party was removed from 
an island off Brittany and transferred to a chateau south of 
Paris. “I see a sign of hope in this move,” he said, “which 
brings me closer to Paris where the heart of the French people 
beats.” 
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On 31 July Premier Mendés-France flew to Tunisia where 
he submitted to the Bey an offer of immediate internal autonomy. 
In his prepared statement, the French Premier told the Bey 
that “the internal autonomy of the Tunisian state is recognized 
and proclaimed without reservation by the French govern- 
ment.”"* Early in August a new national ministry was formed 
as an interim Cabinet to negotiate with the French government 
on the precise terms of the internal autonomy. M. Mendés- 
France’s program also provides for military and diplomatic 
union and for a guarantee to safeguard the interests of French 
residents of ‘Tunisia. 


OBSERVERS FOR THAILAND 


During the past eight years Thailand has been deeply con- 
cerned over the military conflict in Indochina since Laos to the 
north and Cambodia to the south flank its entire eastern 
boundary. It was not until this spring, however, that Thailand 
became seriously alarmed when Viet Minh forces penetrated 
to within a few miles of its border. 

On 29 May 1954, the Thai government requested the 
Security Council to consider “a threat to the security of Thailand 
the continuance of which is likely to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and security.” Large scale fighting had 
repeatedly taken place “in the immediate vicinity of Thai Ter- 
ritory” and the Thai government considered that there was a 
“possibility of direct incursions of foreign troops.” The govern- 
ment, therefore, requested that the Security Council provide for 
observation under the Peace Observation Commission.” This 
was the body which had been created by the General Assembly 
in November 1950 as part of the machinery set up under the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution to permit the Assembly to act 
when the Security Council proved unable to do so. The function 
of the fourteen-member Commission is to observe and report 
on areas where there exists tension likely to endanger inter- 
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national peace and security. The Commission may be used, 
with the consent of the state to be visited, by the Security 
Council or, if the Council is not exercising its functions, by the 
General Assembly or the Interim Committee. It may appoint 
subcommissions and may use the services of observers drawn, 
if desired, from the United Nations Panel of Field Observers. 


The Security Council considered the Thai request on 3 
June. The lone vote against putting the question on the agenda 
was that of the USSR. The USSR representative pointed out 
that the question of the restoration of peace in Indochina was 
at that very moment being considered in Geneva. ‘“Considera- 
tion of this matter in the Security Council,” he said, “would 
not only not contribute to a settlement of the question of the 
restoration of peace in Indochina, but might prevent the success- 
ful solution of the problem at the Geneva conference.” 


In presenting his case, the Thai representative said that 
‘the situation in territories bordering on Thailand has become 
so explosive and tension is so high that a very real danger exists 
that fighting may spread to Thailand and the other countries 
of the area.”™’ He also stressed the fact that “60,000 persons 
of the Vietnamese race live within Thailand along the Laotian- 
Thai frontier, in the area fronting the scene of this military 
operation. The presence of this group has made it possible 
for Viet Minh agents to infiltrate these Vietnamese com- 
munities.”** His government, he said, was confident that if the 
United Nations took up this problem it would “not fail to 
produce certain deterring effects upon those who may be bent 
upon disturbing the peace of the area.”*® The whole concept 
of the Peace Observation Commission, he pointed out, was that 
its observers should function as a 
“peace patrol” ready to deal with problems anywhere in the 


world where there is a real state of tension and a real danger of 
international conflict. These observers should represent the calm 
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and impartial judgment of the world community in a troubled and 
disturbed area where detachment, impartiality, and calm judg- 
ment are necessary.*®° 


On 16 June, the Thai representative formally submitted 
a proposal that the Peace Observation Commission establish a 
sub-commission, composed of three to five members, 


to consider such data as may be submitted to it by its members 
or observers and to make such reports and recommendations as it 
deems necessary to the Peace Observation Commission and to 
the Security Council. If the sub-commission is of the opinion that 
it cannot adequately accomplish its mission without observation 
or visit also in States contiguous to Thailand, it shall report to the 
Peace Observation Commission or to the Security Council for the 
necessary instructions.*? 


The Thai draft resolution was warmly endorsed by most 
of the members of the Security Council. The New Zealand 
delegate said that as a small country New Zealand attached 
“the highest importance to the right of other small countries to 
invoke the support and assistance of the international community 
as a whole when they believe their security to be threatened.”** 
The United States delegate declared that “it would be prudent 
and highly desirable to authorize the Peace Observation Com- 
mission to observe developments in the area of Thailand in 
order to provide the United Nations with independent reports 
on the danger to international peace and security caused by the 
conflict in Indochina.”* The Colombian delegate believed that 
if the procedure of sending a commission to submit a “reliable 
and impartial report and make what recommendations were 
necessary, had been adopted on previous occasions before a 
conflict broke out, wars and conflicts would probably have 


been avoided.”’™ 
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None of the delegates who spoke in favor of sending 
observers felt that this action would interfere in any way with 
the negotiations at the Geneva conference. The French delegate 
said he had no doubt that if “further developments at that 
Conference, in the immediate future, finally remove all threat 
from the borders of Thailand, the Thailand Government will 
be the first to request us to take the logical action.”** The 
delegate of the USSR, however, maintained his previous position. 
“It was stated,” he said, “in the American press that the real 
aim of the western Powers [was] to obtain from the military 
observers as rapidly as possible a verdict that the armed forces 
of Communist Viet Minh [were] guilty of aggression in Indo- 
china.” ‘This, he declared, was the first step in paving the way 
for “armed intervention by the United Nations, as in Korea.”® 
he observers, he continued, would “send a report to the 
Security Council that Thailand [had] been invaded, whereupon 
the Security Council or a special session of the Assembly [would] 
promptly be convened and [would] decide to launch an armed 
invasion against the peoples of Indochina.”** 

When the resolution finally came to the vote, there were 
nine in favor, one against — the USSR — and one abstention. 
The resolution failed of adoption because of the negative vote 
of the USSR, one of the permanent members of the Council. 

A few weeks later, Thailand asked that the question be 
brought to the attention of the eighth session of the General 
Assembly which had recessed on 8 December 1953. It did not, 
however, call for immediate action, but declared that it would 
communicate further with the Secretary-General “in the light 
of the developments now in progress with respect to the Indo- 
China situation.”** 

On 20 July, the armistice in Indochina was signed. It 
provided that all Viet Minh troops should be evacuated from 
Laos and Cambodia and that free elections should be held in 
Viet Nam sometime in 1955. Viet Nam was divided at the 17th 
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parallel, the territory north of the parallel going to the Viet 
Minh. Eight days later, Thailand abandoned its plan to have 
the Assembly called back into session as the “urgency” had 
lessened.*® 

It seems not unlikely, however, that as a precautionary 
measure, Thailand may ask to have the question included on 
the agenda this autumn. If it does, the reaction will probably 
be mixed. Some delegates will certainly welcome it as a means 
of patrolling the borders of Laos and Cambodia in order to 
observe adherence to the armistice provisions and as a deterrent 
against violations. It might be that Laos and Cambodia would 
themselves welcome such observers on their territory. Other 
members of the United Nations, however, may contend that 
such a move might be interpreted by the Viet Minh, the People’s 
Republic of China and the USSR as a hostile move, jeopardizing 
the fragile fabric of the hard won armistice in Indochina. 


CHINESE TROOPS IN BURMA 


Reports, as late as last July, of fighting between Burmese 
troops and remnants of Chinese anti-communist forces that 
fled to Burma after the civil war seem to indicate that the 
problem of the Chinese forces in Burma, which was discussed 
at the last two sessions of the General Assembly, has not yet 
been solved. The Chinese troops are operating for the most 
part in the eastern areas of Burma which abut on China, 
Indochina and Thailand. 

The government of Burma originally submitted a complaint 
to the General Assembly early in 1953 charging the Nationalist 
government of China with an act of aggression. The Burmese 
government held that the Nationalist government was directly 
responsible for the presence, the hostile activities and the depre- 
dations of Chinese forces remaining in Burma. These forces, 
it said, “were part of the Kuomintang army and were maintained 
by Formosa.” This was denied by the Chinese representative. 
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The General Assembly did not take a position on the 
relationship of the forces to the Chinese Nationalist government, 
but it did adopt a resolution which condemned the presence of 
these foreign forces in Burma. The resolution declared that 
the forces must be disarmed and either agree to be interned or 
leave the territory of Burma. It requested all states both to 
refrain from furnishing them any assistance and to help in their 
evacuation. Finally it invited Burma to report to the next 
session of the Assembly and recommended that the negotiations 
to this end currently being conducted through the “good offices 
of certain Member States” should be pursued.** The negotia- 
tions referred to were being carried on primarily by a Joint 
Military Committee composed of Burma, the Republic of China, 
Thailand and the United States. This Committee was arranging 
an evacuation of the Chinese forces through Thailand. 

At the last session of the General Assembly, Burma again 
raised the question, alleging that little progress had been made. 
“General Li Mi [Commander-in-Chief of the Chinese forces 
in Burma] resides in Formosa as an honoured hero, and his 


‘jungle’ Generals come and go from and to Taipeh. Not only 
does financial assistance continue to flow into the jungle from 
Formosa but planes also continue to land at Monghsat.” On 
15 July 1953, the Burmese government said, General Li Mi had 
stated that he would not issue orders to his troops to withdraw 
and one of his deputies, General Leigh Wen-pin, despatched 


from: Formosa, had proved “equally static.” 


While the debate in the General Assembly was still going 
on, the evacuation of the first groups of Chinese soldiers from 
Burma had begun under the auspices of the Joint Military Com- 
mittee. In the first stage of the operation, lasting from 29 Oc- 
tober to 9 December 1953, over 2,200 troops and dependents 
had been received at the Thailand border, disarmed and flown 
to Formosa. As the evacuation progressed, the Burmese delegate 
described it as completely unsatisfactory, claiming that a large 
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proportion of those evacuated were invalids and children dressed 
in uniform, and that the groups crossing the frontier had sur- 
rendered only negligible quantities of obsolete or unserviceable 
arms. He stated further that the evacuation of about 2,000 men 
left over 10,000 Chinese troops in Burma and did not solve the 
problem, which would remain “until something more than moral 
pressure was brought to bear on the Formosa authorities.”®* 


At the conclusion of the debate, the Assembly adopted a 
resolution which noted the “limited evacuation” under way, 
expressed concern at the small amount of arms surrendered, and 
urged that “efforts be continued on the part of those concerned 
for the evacuation or internment of these foreign forces and the 
surrender of all arms.”** The resolution further asked all states 
to refrain from furnishing any assistance to the foreign troops 
on Burmese soil which would enable them either to remain or 
to “continue their hostile acts.”®® Finally the resolution again 
invited the government of Burma to report to the Assembly on 
the situation when appropriate. 

The period since the General Assembly last considered this 
item has been marked by a recrudescence of military operations. 
However, an additional 3,000 men were evacuated in February 
and March through the efforts of the Joint Military Com- 
mittee — a development of considerable importance which may 
indicate real progress toward a solution.” 


DISARMAMENT AND ATOMIC ENERGY 


In a dramatic appearance before the General Assembly on 
the eve of its recess last December, President Eisenhower called 
for exploration of a “new avenue of peace.” Painting a grim 
picture of the atomic arms race, “which overshadows not only 
the peace, but the very life of the world,’®* he enthusiastically 
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endorsed an Assembly resolution of 28 November 1953 sug- 
gesting that the Disarmament Commission “study the desirability 
of establishing a sub-committee consisting of representatives of 
the Powers principally involved, which should seek in private 
an acceptable solution” to the problem of international control 
of armed forces and armaments.*® 

To prove its good faith, the United States, he said, would 
come to these private discussions with a new proposal — that 
the governments principally involved, “to the extent permitted 
by elementary prudence...begin now and continue to make 
joint contributions from their stockpiles of normal uranium and 
fissionable materials to an international atomic energy agency. 
We would expect that such an agency would be set up under 
the aegis of the United Nations.”®® The new agency, in addition: 
to storing and safeguarding the fissionable material placed under 
its control, would have the even more important responsibility 
of devising ways of using this material for such peaceful purposes 
as the development of agriculture, medicine and electrical power. 

The President recognized that contributions would be small 
at the start and that the plan would not be a substitute for 
disarmament, but he felt that “the proposal [had] the great 
virtue that it [could] be undertaken without irritations and 
mutual suspicions incident to any attempt to set up a completely 
acceptable system of world-wide inspection and control.”?°° 
It might also prove to be the first step toward solution of the 
larger questions of disarmament and control. 

Reaction to this initiative was immediate and favorable 
from every quarter except the Soviet Union, which, though it 
expressed readiness to take part in the proposed talks, declared 
that there was far greater need for halting the production of 
atomic weapons and prohibiting their use than for the allocation 
of small amounts of atomic materials for peaceful purposes. The 
Soviet government announced that it would bring to the private 
talks a proposal that the states signatory to any agreement 
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“assume a solemn and unconditional obligation not to employ 
atomic, hydrogen or other weapons of mass destruction.” 
The Soviet Union had up to this time insisted on a complete 
prohibition of atomic weapons rather than a prohibition merely 
of their use. 

Hopes were high around the world that a break in the 
impasse might be in prospect and the United States shortly 
thereafter initiated bilateral negotiations with the Soviet Union 
on President Eisenhower’s proposal for an atomic energy pool. 
Highly secret diplomatic talks began in January 1954, but after 
several months there was still no agreement in sight. The Soviet 
Union’s position was that the negotiations could lead to fruitful 
results only if agreement were first reached on its proposal to 
prohibit the use of atomic, hydrogen and other weapons of mass 
destruction.*°* The United States, however, has been unwilling 
to give up its freedom to use these weapons, which it considers 
a major deterrent to aggression, until an effective international 
system of control has been established. Despite the disappointing 
outcome of his proposal, President Eisenhower has stated that 


“he was not going to let [the plan] die if he could possibly help 
it,”?°* and he has already obtained authorization from Congress 
to join with other nations in the development of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. Prime Minister Churchill has indicated 
that consideration is being given to going ahead, if necessary, 
without Soviet participation. 


Sub-Committee Discussions 


Meanwhile, on 19 April, the Disarmament Commission 
established the proposed Sub-Committee to seek a solution to 
the general problem of armaments and atomic energy. By this 
time, the sense of urgency in the situation had been heightened 
by the explosion of a hydrogen bomb in the Pacific — an event 
which prompted India to send to the Disarmament Commission 
proposals for a ban on dangerous experimentation of this kind.’ 
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In the course of twenty orivate meetings —one in New 
York and nineteen in London — discussion centered around 
reduction of armaments and procedures for atomic energy con- 
trol. At the suggestion of the United States representative, the 
President’s atomic energy pool proposal was not placed on the 
agenda, although it was referred to from time to time by the 
Soviet representative. 

Three crucial problems remained unsolved throughout the 
meetings: 1) the timing of prohibition in relation to the reduc- 
tion of conventional armaments and the setting up of controls; 
2) the method of reduction of conventional armaments; and 3) 
the nature of the international controls to be established. 

On the question of timing, the Soviet Union continued to 
stand by its previously expressed insistence on “simultaneous” 
prohibition and control. When pressed by the United Kingdom 
representative for the exact meaning of the Soviet usage of the 
word “simultaneous,” the Soviet delegate was evasive, but the 
implications can be seen in the proposal of the Soviet Union: 


The General Assembly... declares the unconditional prohibition 
of atomic, hydrogen and other types of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, and directs the Security Council to take immediate measures 
to prepare and to carry into effect an international agreement 
guaranteeing the establishment of strict international control over 
the implementation of that prohibition. . .1% 


This draft also provided that the General Assembly recommend 
to the Security Council that it convene “as early as possible” a 
conference to effect a general reduction of armaments. 

The Western powers had already explained on many oc- 
casions that they did not consider this timing satisfactory since 
there was no assurance that the Council would ever adopt an 
agreement on the control of nuclear weapons and there would 
be merely a paper guarantee for the period before the control 
system actually came into existence. Moreover, since the prohibi- 
tion of weapons of mass destruction would precede the reduction 
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of armaments, the USSR would maintain its present superiority 
in conventional weapons while the Western powers would already 
have lost any advantage in nuclear weapons. 

Subsequently the Soviet Union introduced a second proposal 
which it hoped would put an end to allegations that it was 
proposing prohibition without dealing simultaneously with reduc- 
tion and control. In this proposal, the Soviet Union for the 
first time made provision for a single international convention on 
prohibition, reduction and control. The first step would still 
consist of prohibition, but prohibition of the use of atomic 
energy for military purposes rather than flat prohibition of 
atomic weapons. The other parts of this proposal dealt in 
general terms with the other subjects to be covered in the con- 
vention. Since this new Soviet proposal was presented only in 
the most general terms, without specifying precisely the timing 
of the various component elements, it did not appear on the 
surface to the Western delegates to represent a Sanne advance 
over the previous Soviet position. 

The Western powers have favored a system which wc, 
bring about reduction and control in stages. During the meetings 
of the Sub-Committee, they went further than they ever have 
in the past to accommodate the Soviet position. To show their 
‘willingness to compromise,”’’®* the French and British delegates 
introduced a new and comprehensive proposal starting off with 
a conditional ban on the use of nuclear weapons. Under this 
scheme, the members of the Sub-Committee would “regard 
themselves as prohibited in accordance with the terms of the 
Charter of the United Nations from the use of nuclear weapons 
except in defence against aggression.”'*’ A dovetailed and 
automatically progressive system for the reduction of armaments 
and the control of nuclear weapons would then be put into 
effect. This provided for the following steps after an international 
control organ came into being, each step to be automatically 
initiated as soon as the control organ felt that it could be 
effectively executed: 


J 
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1) limitation of military manpower and expenditure to the 
31 December 1953 levels; 
reduction of conventional armaments and armed forces by 
one-half the amount agreed upon in a disarmament convention; 
cessation of the manufacture of all kinds of nuclear and other 


prohibited weapons; 

reduction of armaments and armed forces by the second half 
agreed upon; 

total prohibition and elimination of nuclear weapons and 
conversion of existing stocks of nuclear materials for peaceful 
purposes, and total prohibition and elimination of other 
prohibited weapons.’ 


The Soviet representative shortly dispelled any illusion that 
he might respond to this overture, by declaring that conditional 
prohibition “would be tantamount to. ..legalizing the use of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons under the pretext of using them 
‘in defence against aggression.’”” He warned that “adoption of 
this proposal would present wide opportunities for using atomic 
weapons for purposes of aggression.”'®? The Soviet representative 
refused, in fact, to see anything new in the proposals and, to the 
dismay of the Western powers, merely observed that they “fail 
as before to provide for prohibition of atomic weapons, for 
renunciation of their use, or for reduction of armed forces and 
military expenditure.”"?® From the Soviet point of view, presum- 
ably, reduction of conventioial armaments before a prohibition 
regarding atomic weapons would be to its disadvantage. 


On the question of the reduction of armaments, the Soviet 
Union continued to demand across-the-board, one-third, or at 
least “major” reductions in conventional armaments and armed 
forces within one year, while the Western powers continued to 
support reductions which would leave the armed forces and 
armaments of the Soviet Union and the West more in balance 
than they are today. 

On the question of the nature of the controls, the Soviet 
Union seemed to acknowledge that extensive powers are neces- 
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sary for the control organ, but it qualified this position in several 
ways. For example, it insisted that the organ should “carry 
out...inspection on a continuing basis without the right to 
interfere in the domestic affairs of States.”""* And in case of 
violations, the control organ would only have the power to make 
recommendations to the Security Council, where, as the British 
delegate noted, one of the permanent members could veto action 
in regard to its own atomic plants. The Western powers have 
consistently maintained that no effective control plan could 
permit use of the veto at any stage. 

As far as the general character of the control machinery 
is concerned, there was evidence in the Sub-Committee discus- 
sions of a considerable evolution in thinking on the part of the 
Western powers. This was brought into the open by the French 
representative. “Personally,” he said, “I am convinced — it is 
my personal opinion but is shared by the French atomic ex- 
perts-—that in the present state of development of atomic 
science the Baruch Plan as formulated in 1946 is today obsolete 
and would be ineffective.”"* The “Baruch Plan,” which, with 
slight modifications was approved by the General Assembly in 
1948, provided for an international control organ which would 
own all source material and nuclear fuels, own and operate all 
dangerous facilities, license all non-dangerous atomic activities, 
and conduct inspections to prevent diversion of material or 
clandestine operations. 

The United States representative, though he did not agree 
that the Baruch Plan was obsolete, said that his government 
was actively seeking new and up-to-date plans. The United 
States itself submitted to the Sub-Committee a sixteen-page 
working paper on the rights, powers and functions of a United 
Nations Disarmament and Atomic Development Authority 
which might be set up to oversee both the reduction and limita- 
tion of all armed forces and non-atomic armaments, and the 
development and control of atomic energy. The Authority 
would have extensive inspection and supervision powers and 
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would be able to take far-reaching punitive measures against 
states violating their obligations. No mention was made of 
ownership or operation as specified in the Baruch plan. Accord- 
ing to the United States delegate, this control organ could be 
applied to the Baruch plan or the Soviet disarmament plan. 


The Sub-Committee ended its labors on 22 June and sent 
its report on to the Disarmament Commission. The majority 
of members of the latter seemed to feel that the differences 
between the Western and Soviet points of view had been 
narrowed. Though there was regret at what the representative 
of Denmark called the “stony immobility” of the Soviet Union,”* 
hope was expressed that the improvement in the world situation 
resulting from the Geneva conference would lead to further 
progress in this all-important field. The French delegate, who 
was one of the most optimistic participants in the Sub-Committee 
meetings, put before the Disarmament Commission this thought: 


If we keep these different ideas in mind, and if our governments, 
freed from other preoccupations, agree to devote sufficient time 
thereto between now and the next Assembly, I have no doubt that 
the Assembly will have before it at its next session new proposals 
making possible some new harmonization of viewpoints.’ 


Nuclear Bomb Tests 


On 8 April of this year the Permanent Representative of 
India to the United Nations transmitted to the Disarmament 
Commission a speech by Prime Minister Nehru pointing out the 
“dread features and ominous prospects of the hydrogen bomb 
era”™5 and proposing a four-point program including: 1) a 
standstill agreement regarding further explosions; 2) full publi- 
city on the known and unknown but probable effects of these 
weapons; 3) continuing meetings of the Disarmament Com- 
mission Sub-Committee to consider his standstill proposal; 4) 
expressions of concern by the states and peoples of the world 
not directly responsible for the production of these weapons, 
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calling for an arrest to “the progress of this destructive potential 
which menaces all alike.”’**® 

Though there was no discussion of ‘these proposals, the 
Disarmament Commission, at the request of India, transmitted 
them to the General Assembly along with its report on the 
deliberations of its Sub-Committee. India has expressed its 
intention of raising this question again in the Assembly. 


Meanwhile, the problems raised by experimentation with 
nuclear weapons came up in an especially vivid manner in the 
Trusteeship Council last summer. Before the Council was a 
petition sent by the ‘Marshallese Congress Hold-Over Com- 
mittee” in the strategic Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
Referring to recent United States experiments in the Marshall 
Islands, the petitioners expressed alarm at the increasing 
danger from such experiments. These had already affected 
the inhabitants of two atolls who had suffered “ ‘lowering of 
blood count,’ burns, nausea and the falling off of hair from the 
head, and whose complete recovery no one can promise with 
any certainty...”"*’ The Islanders expressed equal alarm at 
the increasing number of people forced to leave their land in 
connection with the experiments: “Take away their land,” they 
said, “and their spirits go also.”""* 

Three different proposals were introduced into the Council 
for dealing with this problem. The Soviet Union suggested that 
the United States be invited to desist from testing atomic and 
hydrogen bombs in the Trust Territory, compensate the in- 
habitants for property damages, and return them to their homes. 
India proposed that the General Assembly ask the International 
Court of Justice for an advisory opinion on whether it was legal 
for the United States to carry out tests in the Trust Territory 
which resulted in destruction and the disappearance of part of 
the Territory and had adverse effects on the health of the popu- 
lation. India also recommended that no more tests should be 
conducted before the Court rendered its opinion. The United 
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States position was that experimentation of this kind was neces- 
sary for peace and security but that precautionary measures 
would certainly be observed. 

Finally, Belgium, France and the United Kingdom in- 
troduced a long draft resolution which expressed regret at the 
occurrence; noted with satisfaction that the health of those 
affected was reported to be completely restored, that the inhabit- 
ants of one of the islands had been returned to their homes and 
that justified claims would be compensated; urged the return 
of the other islanders to their home; urged that prompt and 
sympathetic attention be given to their claims; and recommended 
that, if further experiments were conducted, the Administering 
Authority “take such precautions as will ensure that no inha- 
bitants of the Territory are again endangered.””* 

The Indian and USSR draft resolutions were rejected, and 
the joint Belgium-France-United Kingdom draft was adopted 
by a vote of 9-3. 


REPRESENTATION OF CHINA 


The question of the representation of China in the United 
Nations has been an issue for the past five years. It is not 
improbable, however, that at this session of the General As- 
sembly it may be pushed to the fore. Many members have 
become increasingly restive over the fact that a member of the 
United Nations which has nearly a quarter of the world’s popula- 
tion is represented there by a government which is in control 
only of an island off the mainland. Last year the Prime Min- 
ister of India declared: 


The United Nations is incomplete without China. .. . It’s not a 
question of anybody liking it or not. . . . You have to suffer the 
consequences of ignoring something which is there and which you 
don’t recognize. [Until this question is cleared up, he said] the 
U.N. will never function properly, effectively and efficiently and 
the problems of the Far East cannot be finally solved.’*° 
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The argument, which received considerable support in the past, 
that a government should not shoot its way into the United 
Nations, has lost some of its force outside the United States 
as a consequence of the armistices in Korea and Indochina. 

In November 1949, while the communist regime in China 
was consolidating its victory over the Nationalist forces, the 
Foreign Minister of the People’s Republic of China cabled the 
United Nations that his government repudiated the legal status 
of the Nationalist delegation, holding that it had no right to 
speak for the Chinese people. Shortly thereafter, the USSR 
introduced into the Security Council a resolution declaring that 
the Council decided not to recognize the credentials of the rep- 
resentative sitting for China.’ In the course of a long, involved 
and semi-legal discussion, the reluctance of the majority of the 
delegates to take such a step became increasingly clear. The 
representative of the United Kingdom, which had already re- 
cognized the Chinese People’s government, declared that Coun- 
cil action would be premature before even a majority of its 
members had recognized the new government. The United 
States representative stated that since his government recognized 
the Republic of China as the government of China, it considered 
the credentials of the present representative valid. However, he 
regarded the matter as a procedural question involving the 
credentials of a representative of a member; to this the veto 
could not apply and his government would therefore accept a 
seven-member majority decision of the Council. 

The USSR resolution lost by six votes to three and the 
USSR representative left the Council in protest on 13 January 
1950 and did not return until August of that year after the 
Council had assumed responsibility for repelling the aggression 
in Korea. 

At its first meeting that autumn, the General Assembly 
created a special committee on the representation of China but 
it was “unable to make any recommendation on the ques- 
tion. . . .”?”? The sixth, seventh and eighth Assemblies all post- 
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poned consideration of the problem although it was raised 
regularly in all United Nations bodies by the USSR. There was 
a general feeling, following the outbreak of war in Korea and 
the Chinese Communist intervention, that while hostilities were 
in progress no decision should be taken. 

But this year the issue will undoubtedly be raised again with 
strong support from India and a substantial number of other 
states. The only two governments which are now known to be 
unalterably opposed are those of the United States and the 
Republic of China on Formosa. The strength of United States 
sentiment was manifested in mid-1954 when the Senate voted 
91 to O in favor of a provision of the Foreign Aid Bill reiterating 
the opposition of Congress “to the seating in the United Nations 
of the Communist regime as the representative of China.”?* 
The President of the United States recently indicated in a press 
conference that his position on this question might be modified 
in the future if the actions of the People’s Republic warrant it.’** 


If the question of actually seating the Central People’s 
Government comes to a vote in the General Assembly, the United 
States will insist that this is one of those “important questions” 
(Article 18(2)) requiring a two-thirds and not a majority 
vote.*° If it comes to a vote in the Security Council, the United 
States has threatened to use the veto despite its previous posi- 
tion.’** Such a use of the veto might result in proposals to 
ask the International Court of Justice for an advisory opinion 
on the question of whether the unanimity provision of Article 27 
(3) applies to the validating of credentials. 


However, in view of the United States position, it is likely 
that many members, particularly those from Latin America 
and Western Europe, will be reluctant to force a showdown with 


128 The New York Times, 30 July 1954, p. 3. 

124 Jbid., 5 August 1954, p. 1. 

125 [bid., 9 July 1954, p. 2. 

126 It should be noted that China is also one of the permanent members 
entitled to the veto. However, in September 1950, two negative votes by the 
Chinese representative were not considered as coming within the provisions 
of Article 27 (3). See Security Council, Official Records: Fifth Year, No. 48, 
506th Meeting, 29 September 1950. 
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all the possible consequences. The Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom, for example, recently observed in the House of Com- 
mons that time was necessary to prove the presence of the “good 
faith and cooperation” required of the People’s Republic. He 
concluded that “in these circumstances, although the Govern- 
ment still believed that the Central People’s Government should 
represent China in the United Nations, they certainly do not 
consider that this is the moment” for reconsideration.'** 


ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 


The deadlock in the Security Council on the admission of 
new members to the United Nations remains unbroken and is 
likely to remain so until there is a comprehensive political agree- 
ment among the adversaries in the cold war. Neither side is 
willing to admit the candidates sponsored by the other: the 
Soviet Union vetoes the Western candidates while the Western 
powers abstain from voting on the Soviet candidates, thus 
preventing their receiving the affirmative votes of seven members 
required in the Security Council. As a result, twenty-one states 
now wait in vain for favorable action on their applications.’*® 


Last year the Assembly had before it the report of a special 
committee set up in 1952 to review the problem and consider 
various alternative solutions which had been proposed. Essential- 
ly, these proposals fell into two groups — legal and political. The 
first group, sponsored by several Latin American states, offered 
several different interpretations of the Charter, which would 
by-pass the Security Council veto and permit the Assembly to 
take definitive action on the pending applications. This approach 
has found little support among the majority of United Nations 


127 The New York Times, 13 July 1954, p. 5. 

128 Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Democratic Republic 
of Viet Nam, Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Laos, Libya, 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, Nepal, the People’s Democratic Republic 
of Korea, Portugal, Republic of Korea, Romania, and Viet Nam. 

The Economic and Social Council last spring, however, approved the eli- 
gibility of Cambodia, Ceylon, Japan, os, Nepal, the Republic of 
Korea, and Viet Nam for membership in the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, and of Austria, Finland, Ireland, Italy, and Portugal 
for membership in the Economic Commission for Europe. 
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members. The second group consisted of proposals which were 
primarily political in nature, involving the use of a “package” 
deal to bring in several of the disputed states at once. 

In the Ad Hoc Political Committee, the Soviet Union 
proposed two draft resolutions for en bloc admission, one 
requesting Security Council reconsideration of fourteen states’ 
and the other covering only the five states with which peace 
treaties had been concluded in 1946, namely, Bulgaria, Finland, 
Hungary, Italy and Romania. The representative of the Soviet 
Union said he hoped that states objecting to applicants among 
the fourteen would be able to support these five “as a first 
step towards breaking the deadlock on admissions and easing 
political tensions.”’**° 

Most of the delegates, however, preferred to try a mediatory 
approach proposed by Peru before adopting any resolution on 
the substance of the matter. The Soviet representative con- 
sequently announced that he would not press for a vote on his 
resolutions, and the Peruvian proposal had the remarkable 
distinction of being unanimously approved. The resolution 
established a Committee of Good Offices “empowered to con- 
sult with members of the Security Council with the object of 
exploring the possibilities of reaching an understanding which 
would facilitate the admission of new Members in accordance 
with Article 4 of the Charter....”!*! The Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of Egypt, the Netherlands and Peru, 
is scheduled to report on its efforts to the present session. ~ 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 


The general interdependence of the political and economic 
problems facing the world was recognized early by the United 


129 Excluding Cambodia, Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, Japan, Laos, 
People’s Democratic Republic of Korea, Republic of Korea, and Viet Nam. 

180 General Assembly, Official Records: Eighth Session, Ad Hoc Political 
Committee, 9th Meeting, 12 October 1953, p. 43. 

181 General Assembly Resolution 718 (VIII), 23 October 1953. 
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Nations. Political stability is inconceivable without a certain 
degree of economic stability and economic progress. It has also 
been recognized that the development of the under-developed 
areas of the world has become one of the primary conditions 
of world economic stability. As long as a very large proportion 
of mankind lives at or near subsistance level, the structure of 
the world economy cannot be considered sound or satisfactory. 
With general economic conditions in the industrially de- 
veloped countries essentially favorable during the past year, the 
problems of technical and financial assistance to under-developed 
countries have become by far the most important issues before 
the United Nations in the economic field. During the recent 
debates in the Economic and Social Council this trend has been 
confirmed by the increased pressures brought to bear by the 
under-developed countries for a more decisive material contribu- 
tion to their economic development by the United Nations. 
According to the latest World Economic Report published 
by the United Nations,’*? overall world economic conditions 
were more favorable during the past year than at any time 
since the end of the war. Industrial production had in most 
countries reached record levels and relatively high employment 
had been maintained. With world agricultural production 
increasing more than 2 per cent, slightly in excess of the growth 
in population, both agricultural and food production per capita 
regained the prewar level. The violent price fluctuations of the 
1950-52 period had given way to a period of substantial price 
stability, and inflationary and deflationary pressures had been 
eliminated or significantly reduced. World trade recovered from 
its temporary decline during 1952 and the disequilibrium in 
international transactions was significantly reduced, with a con- 
sequent improvement in the balance of payments and a sub- 
stantial increase in the international reserves of a great many 
countries. Liberalization of international trade and payments 
progressed further, with a number of Western European cur- 
rencies closer to convertibility than at any time since the war. 


182 World Economic ae 1952-53 (New York, United Nations Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs, 1954). 
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In the same period there has been increased pressure for 
a relaxation of East-West trade restrictions, principally from 
the Soviet Union, but with some backing both in Western 
Europe and in the primary producing countries. The USSR 
introduced at the last session of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil a resolution calling for the removal of trade barriers between 
countries “irrespective of their social and economic systems”?** 
and instructing the Secretary-General to take the initiative in 
convening a world trade conference. This, however, was rejected 
by the Council which, instead, approved a resolution requesting 
the Secretary-General to include in the next World Economic 
Report a study of the problems involved in promoting trade 
within and between all the various geographical and currency 
areas. The resolution also urged governments to take all 
practical steps to facilitate expansion of international trade. 

While the improvement in general economic conditions was 
undoubtedly due in part to factors of a long-term nature, a 
stable equilibrium at the high levels reached by the end of 1953 
and further economic expansion are by no means assured. The 


precarious balance between inflationary and deflationary forces 
is of particular concern to the United Nations, with all its 
implications for employment, prices, and balance of payments. 
The Secretary-General voiced this concern in his address at 
the last session of the Economic and Social Council, when he 


warned that the world was “skating on thin economic ice.”** 


One of the reasons mentioned by the Secretary-General 
was the disparity in the rate of economic development in the 
various parts of the world, with the poor getting comparatively 
poorer. The under-developed countries have in fact shared 
only to a minor extent in the improvement of world economic 
conditions. The violent fluctuations to which most of the primary 
producing countries were subjected as a consequence of the 
Korean boom and subsequent slump have caused severe strains 
in their economies, and conditions improved slowly during 1953. 
An overall equilibrium in the balance of payments was reached 


138 United Nations Doc. E/L.614/Rev.1, 14 July 1954. 
184 United Nations Press Release ECOSOC/1319, 7 July 1954. 





only at the cost of import restrictions and postponement of 
some development programs. Production, investments, con- 
sumption and employment showed but slight increases or re- 
mained stationary, while in some countries there was an actual 
decline induced by the delayed deflationary impact of the raw 
material slump. 


ECONOMIC STABILITY AND FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Progress in achieving and maintaining economic stability 
and full employment will be discussed by the General Assembly 
at its forthcoming session as part of its regular review of world 
economic conditions. While the Assembly does not have an 
action program in this field, its periodic reviews serve an impor- 
tant function both as a forum for the exchange of ideas and as 
a means of highlighting trends which may call for action by 
the individual member governments. 

In 1953 the Economic and Social Council invited member 
governments to describe their past experiences and to express 
their views on measures for dealing with possible threats to the 
relative economic stability which then prevailed. Their replies 
deal both with the problem of inflation at high levels of economic 
activity and the measures necessary to prevent adverse effects 
from possible reductions in defense expenditures. They indicate 
a firm determination to keep economic activity at a high level 
and maintain stability through whatever government action is 
considered necessary, including the use of appropriate monetary, 
credit and fiscal policies. Stress is also laid on closer inter- 
national co-operation and avoidance of measures which may set 
in motion a deflationary chain-reaction process. Most of the 
replies from the industrially developed countries reflect the 
confidence of the governments in their own ability to deal with 
purely internal disequilibria as long as the important trading 
countries, and in particular the United States, maintain a 
reasonable degree of internal economic stability. The majority 
of the under-developed countries ascribe their recent experiences 
with inflation to the wide swings in international trade and 
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world prices and to poor crop years. A few, however, relate 
recent inflationary experiences to pressures caused by accelerated 
economic development. 

At its last session the Council passed a resolution recom- 
mending that member states be ready to take all necessary 
action to maintain high levels of production and employment, 
giving due consideration, however, to the importance of avoid- 
ing policies which might have adverse effects o1i international 
economic stability and development. 


EXTERNAL FINANCING OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


The general problem of financing the economic develop- 
ment of under-developed countries has been a matter of primary 
international concern in the post-war period. Initiatives have 
been taken in this field by individual governments, groups of 
politically associated territories and various international organi- 
zations. The importance of the role of external financing in 
economic development was recognized early by the various 
organs of the United Nations, and the question has been 
discussed at the last several sessions of the General Assembly 
and of the Economic and Social Council. 

The General Assembly at its sixth session in 1951 reached 
the conclusion that accelerated development required, from 
abroad, financial asistance which existing sources could not 
provide. Its deliberations led to the appointment of a com- 
mittee of experts which in March 1953 submitted a detailed 
plan for the establishment of a Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development (SUNFED) to provide grants-in- 
aid and long-term, low-interest loans for development pur- 
poses.'*° The report was discussed last year at the eighth session 
of the General Assembly. A proposal that the Fund be established 
immediately met with considerable opposition from the principal 
capital exporting countries, which stressed their heavy defense 


185 For details see “Issues Before the Eighth General Assembly,” Inter- 
national Conciliation, No. 493 (September, 1953) , p. 545. 
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burden and their existing commitments for the development of 
economically less advanced countries. The United States dele- 
gate declared that his country was not prepared to support the 
establishment of the new Fund or to consider in detail the 
report of the committee of experts because the people of the 
United States were not at that time disposed to accept additional 
financial commitments. 

In view of the attitude of the main potential contributors 
to the Fund, the General Assembly decided to invite member 
governments and specialized agencies to transmit to the Sec- 
retary-General comments on the proposed plan and on the degree 
of moral and material support which might be expected for such 
a Fund.’** It also appointed Mr. Scheyven, the President of 
the Economic and Social Council, to examine such comments 
as the governments might submit, to conduct further consulta- 
tions with member governments and to submit an interim report 
to the Economic and Social Council and a final report to the 
General Assembly. 

From the comments of the various governments and the 
report of Mr. Scheyven it seems evident that the strong diver- 
gence of opinions on the subject of SUNFED still persists. 
Almost all of the under-developed countries maintain that the 
period of consultations and preliminary work must be considered 
completed, and that the Special Fund should be set up as soon 
as possible. They argue that the present world economic situa- 
tion appears favorable for the mobilization of the capital neces- 
sary for the Fund’s operations. The principal potential con- 
tributors to the Fund, including the United States and the 
United Kingdom, are in basic accord with the idea of a fund 
for financing development projects which cannot be financed 
on a commercial basis. However, they consider the actual 
establishment of the Fund at this time premature. They also 
contend that until internationally supervised world disarmament 
permits a significant diversion of funds presently devoted to 
defense expenditures, contributions to the Special Fund would 


186 General Assembly Resolution 724B (VIII), 7 December 1953. 





involve a reduction in the resources now being made available 
for economic development through the International Bank, 
technical assistance programs, bilateral aid programs and the 
flow of private capital. Consequently the Council merely 
adopted a resolution calling on the General Assembly to urge 
governments to review their positions. 

The establishment of a Special Fund for grants-in-aid and 
long-term, low-interest loans is only one aspect of the many- 
pronged approach by the United Nations to the lack of invest- 
ment capital. It has been repeatedly stressed in the discussions 
in the General Assembly and the Economic and Social Council 
that the role of private capital, either supplied directly or 
channelled through the proposed international finance corpora- 
tion, is equally vital. 

The idea of an international finance corporation originated 
in the Economic and Social Council at its thirteenth session in 
1951 and has been a subject of Assembly and Council discus- 
sions ever since. The main purpose of the proposed corporation, 
as described in the original report of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development to the Council, was to promote 
economic development by channelling private capital to produc- 
tive investments in under-developed countries. The corporation 
would seek to perform this task through equity participations 
and direct loans to private enterprises for development purposes 
without government guarantees. This is something which the 
International Bank is prevented by its statutes from doing. 

The proposal for the establishment of an international 
finance corporation along these lines has been backed by the 
under-developed countries, while the main capital exporting 
countries, including the United States and the United Kingdom, 
have generally reserved judgment on the merits of the proposal 
and expressed their unwillingness to contribute, at the present 
time, the requisite initial capital. The question was again dis- 
cussed at the eighth session of the General Assembly last year, but 
little progress was made and the Assemb:~ requested the Inter- 
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national Bank to condct further consultations with member 
governments and to report to the Council.’*” 


This report was considered last summer in Geneva and the 
Council adopted a resolution similar to that on SUNFED 
except that, in this case, it recommended that the Assembly 
“request” member states to “keep the problem under review” 
rather than “urge” them to “review their positions.”’?** 


In considering the problem of external financing of eco- 
nomic development, United Nations organs have in several 
instances referred to the importance of the direct flow of private 
capital to under-developed countries. The Economic and Social 
Council at its seventeenth session last spring examined and 
discussed two studies’*® prepared by the Secretary-General-- 
containing respectively an analysis of the international flow of 
private capital in recent years, and a summary of “the work 
done, the studies conducted and action taken. . . .”’*° by the 
United Nations, the specialized agencies and member govern- 
ments to encourage the flow of private investment capital. 


The first of these two studies reveals that since the interwar 
period the flow of private capital has undergone significant 
changes both in its nature and its volume. Since 1946 the 
annual outflow from capital exporting countries has steadily 
increased, exceeding $2 billion annually for the last few years, 
mainly in the form of direct investment through branches and 
subsidiaries under managerial control of enterprises in the capital 
exporting countries. Portfolio investments which were prevalent 
in the interwar period have declined to minor importance. As 
to the fields of foreign investment, there has been a significant 
shift away from public utilities and a heavy concentration in the 
petroleum industry. This study also indicates that only a small 
proportion of private capital exports is reaching the independent 
countries of south-eastern Asia, while a much larger proportion 


137 General Assembly Resolution 724CI (VIII) , 7 December 1953. 

188 United Nations Doc. E/Resolution (XVIII) 24, 6 August 1954. 

139 See United Nations Doc. E/2531, 18 January 1954, and E/2546, 19 
February 1954. 

140 General Assembly Resolution 622C (VII), 21 December 1952. 
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is absorbed by the Latin American countries and the dependent 
territories of the western European countries. 


The recommendations of the Economic and Social Council 
on this subject have been forwarded to the General Assembly 
in the form of a draft resolution aimed at stimulating the inter- 
national movement of private capital through concerted efforts 
of both the capital importing and capital exporting countries. 
The draft resolution recommends to the capital importing coun- 
tries the adoption of all the measures necessary to improve 
internal investment conditions through a review of domestic 
policies, legislation and administrative practices, avoidance of 
burdensome taxation and discrimination against foreign invest- 
ments, and adequate provisions for the remission of earnings 
and repatriation of capital. The main recommendations to the 
capital exporting countries include the gradual elimination of 
international double taxation and the making available to poten- 
tial investors of all the information possible on foreign invest- 
ment opportunities. The draft resolution to the General As- 
sembly also contains a request to the Secretary-General to 
prepare annually a report on the international flow of private 
capital and on the measures taken by governments affecting 
this flow. 


INTERNATIONAL PRICE RELATIONS 


The establishment of the Permanent Advisory Commission 
on International Commodity Trade, decided on by the Economic 
and Social Council last spring, reflects the importance attributed 
to the whole problem of commodity trade and international 
price relations. The question is of particular concern to the 
under-developed countries and closely related to the problem 
of financing economic development. Most of the economically 
less advanced countries are essentially primary producing coun- 
tries, and in many cases a very limited number of commodities 
make up the bulk of their exports. In view of the important 
role that commodity trade plays in their economic life, under- 
developed countries are particularly vulnerable to the wide and 
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frequent short-term fluctuations in the prices and volume of 
primary commodities as the extreme swings in their balance of 
payments and international reserves clearly indicate. The 
amount of external financing for development purposes being 
generally limited, most of the under-developed countries are 
forced to rely on part of their export proceeds as investment 
capital, and fluctuations in international trade disrupt their 
long-range development planning. 

The decision to establish the new trade stabilization com- 
mission was reached by the Council on the basis of the recom- 
mendations of a group of experts appointed by the Secretary- 
General as requested by the General Assembly in 1952.*** The 
report of the experts’*” notes the useful initiatives of the Interim 
Co-ordinating Committee for International Commodity Ar- 
rangements in the field of international stabilization agreements 
covering single commodities, but reaches the conclusion that 
“there is at present no effective international procedure for 
discussing and proposing action on the general problem of 
stabilization. . . . A general and simultaneous approach to the 
problem of stability in its many aspects is required.”*** 

During the debate in the Economic and Social Council the 
main conclusions of the experts were endorsed in a resolution 
submitted by the under-developed countries. The resolution 
called for the establishment of an advisory commission to the 
Council to be known as the Permanent Advisory Commission 
on International Commodity Trade, whose main task should 
be “to examine measures designed to avoid excessive fluctuations 
in the prices of and the volume of trade in primary commodities, 
including measures aiming at the maintenance of a just and 
equitable relationship between the prices of primary commodities 
and the prices of manufactured goods in international trade, and 
to make recommendations.”*** The resolution was adopted by 
a 12 to 5 vote with 1 abstention, over the vigorous opposition 

141 General Assembly Resolution 623 (VII), 21 December 1952. 
142 Commodity Trade and Economic Development (New York, United 


Nations Department of Economic Affairs, 1953) . 


143 [bid., p. 83. 
144 Economic and Social Council Resolution 512 (XVII), 30 April 1954. 
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of the industrialized countries. The United States delegate 
regarded the decision to establish the new Advisory Commission 
as “hasty and ill considered,”’*® and criticized the lack of 
definite provisions regarding the functions to be assigned to the 
Commission. The United Kingdom representative remarked that 
the group of experts had not suggested any methods for deter- 
mining a just and equitable relationship between the prices of 
primary commodities and manufactured goods, and that it 
would be therefore unreasonable to appoint a commission to 
establish such a relationship. He further considered the terms 
of reference of the Commission so broad “as to preclude the 
likelihood of its doing any useful work.”*** The actual establish- 
ment and organization of the Commission was postponed until 
the eighteenth session of the Council at which time an Argentine 
resolution calling for the immediate organization of the Com- 
mission was adopted. The opposition of the major industrialized 
countries continued. The United States delegate declared that 
his government would not participate in the work of the Com- 
mission even if elected to membership. 

In view of these circumstances, the new Advisory Commis- 


sion will certainly not be able to carry out its task effectively 
and its future is by no means certain. The whole question of 
international commodity trade is therefore likely to be discussed 
at the ninth session of the General Assembly. 


EXPANDED PROGRAMME OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance for economic development was variously described 
at the last session of the General Assembly as “the true expres- 
sion of that spirit of international co-operation which was 
envisaged by the founders of the United Nations Organization 
at San Francisco in 1945,”"*7 as “an essential activity of the 


145 Economic and Social Council, Official Records: Seventeenth Session, 
79st Meeting, 30 April 1954, p. 232. 

146 Jbid., p. 234. 

147 General Assembly, Official Records: Eighth Session, Second Committee, 
250th Meeting, 29 September 1953, p. 17. 
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United Nations in the practical sphere. . . . a new form of inter- 
national, disinterested and truly humanitarian co-operation,”?*® 
and as “one of the most effective means of encouraging the 
economic development of under-developed countries.”!** 


During 1953, technical assistance was extended under vari- 
ous forms to eighty-six countries and territories and at the end of 
the year 502 projects were in operation. The main forms of 
assistance were the provision of experts — an increasing number 
of whom came from the under-developed countries themselves — 
the award of fellowships and the supplying of relatively limited 
amounts of equipment needed for purposes of training and 
demonstration. During the past year, 1,757 experts of sixty-four 
nationalities served on various projects in sixty-five different 
countries and territories and sixty-seven countries served as hosts 
to 1,195 fellows and scholars. 


Despite the success of the Programme and the enthusiasm 
with which its activities have been welcomed, it has recently 
been facing some acute financial problems. During the first years 
contributions increased steadily and it was hoped that it would 
soon be possible to operate on a budget of some $50 million. 
In 1953, however, the rapid expansion came to a halt because 
of the unwillingness or inability of member nations to increase 
their financial contributions. Actual obligations contracted dur- 
ing 1953 amounted to $22.8 million—-slightly less than in 1952. 
An additional problem has been that, while the projects are 
essentially long-range in nature, the financing is of necessity 
on a short-term basis. Most of the participating governments 
are hesitant, for constitutional reasons, to make commitments 
for more than one year. 


Another aspect of the Programme which will be before 
the ninth General Assembly this autumn for final action is the 
proposed reorganization of the existing structure required by the 
new emphasis on country planning. This reflects the growing 


148 /bid., p. 18. 
149 General Assembly, Official Records: Eighth Session, Second Committee, 
252nd Meeting, 2 October 1953, p. 29. 
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tendency toward decentralization in order to permit better co- 
ordination and more realistic programming. 


Financial Problems 


The awareness of the financial difficulties which have 
caused the curtailment of the 1953 Programme dominated the 
discussions in the planning stages of the 1954 Programme. The 
problem of keeping the Programme within the limits dictated by 
a prudent estimate of financial resources, and at the same time 
allowing for a certain degree of flexibility, was solved by the 
Technical Assistance Board (TAB)*° with the approval of a 
minimum Programme for 1954, in the amount of $22.2 million, 
and the establishment of a second list of projects which might 
be implemented if savings took place in the execution of the 
minimum Programme or if there were an unexpected increase 
in available funds. Pledges made for 1954 amount at present 
to about $25.3 million, which is an increase of almost $3 million 
over the amount pledged for 1953. The actual payment of 
contributions is proceeding at a satisfactory pace, but some con- 
tributions for previous financial periods are still outstanding, 
despite the appeal of the Economic and Social Council to parti- 
cipating governments for more prompt payment of pledges.*** 


Realization that increased financial stability of the Pro- 
gramme could only be obtained by a revision of existing admin- 
istrative and budgetary practices led to the appointment by the 
Technical Assistance Committee (TAC)*? of a special working 
party to study this question. The findings of the working party, 
which were subsequently endorsed by the Committee and by 
the Economic and Social Council, are now before the General 
Assembly. 


150 TAB is composed of an Executive Chairman and the executive heads 
of the eight participating organizations—-UN, ILO, FAO, UNESCO, WHO, 
ICAO, ITU and WMO. It is responsible for the day-to-day operation of the 
Programme, 

151 Economic and Social Council Resolution 492 IIA (VI), 5 August 1953. 

152 TAC, which is composed of representatives of the eighteen members 
of the Economic and Social Council, exercises general supervision over the 
Programme on behalf of the Council. 
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On the question of financial arrangements there was general 
consensus that the Programme should be administered in such 
a way that delays in the actual payment of contributions pledged 
should not entail postponements in the execution of the projects 
because of lack of funds. It was also agreed that the Programme 
should be at all times in a position to meet its full contractual 
liabilities. To achieve these two purposes it was decided to 
absorb an existirg Special Reserve Fund of $3 million into a new 
Working Capiial and Reserve Fund, which will be built up 
toward a pzovisional target level of $12 million, by retaining 
$3 million annually for this purpose from contributions paid 
during 1954, 1955 and 1956. The new Fund will serve as a 
continuing operating reserve which may be used to make ad- 
vances to participating organizations pending receipt of con- 
tributions from governments, in order to enable them to carry 
out already approved projects. It will further facilitate the 
solution of currency and exchange problems in the management 
of the program. 

Although the building up of the new reserve fund will 
necessarily reduce the Programme activities for the next three 
years, this sacrifice was believed to be fully justified in the 
interest of putting the Programme on a sound financial basis. 
In order to increase the financial stability of the Programme it 
was also decided that each participating organization should 
keep its obligations at all times within the limit of funds ear- 
marked for it by TAB, and that in each financial period 
earmarkings shall initially be based on the most conservative 
estimates of expected contributions with supplementary earmark- 
ings to be made if additional resources become available. 


Organizational Problems 


In addition to the question of financial stability, the Pro- 
gramme has also been faced with the continuing problem of 
finding the best methods of achieving an effective, co-ordinated 
approach. On the one hand, there is the problem of harnessing 
into an effective team a group of independent, technical, spe- 
cialized bodies, all with their own direct contacts with the ap- 
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propriate officials in the various countries. On the other hand, 
there is the problem of developing well integrated programs, 
at the local level, not only of the various facets of work carried 
on by the United Nations and the specialized agencies, but 
also in relationship to the individual country’s own development 
plans and to any other existing programs of assistance such as 
the Colombo Plan or Point IV. There has been a tendency on 
the part of the United Nations, as a non-specialist organization, 
to emphasize a co-ordinated, centralized approach and, on the 
part of the agencies, to emphasize an independent functional 
approach. 

When the Expanded Programme was launched in 1949, 
this complex experiment started very modestly. TAB provided 
the machinery for joint consultation and appraisal of programs. 
Of the available funds, only 15 per cent were maintained as 
a reserve to be disbursed at the discretion of TAB. The remain- 
ing funds were allocated directly to the agencies, on the basis 
of fixed quotas. 

As the Programme gained momentum, some of the draw- 
backs in its structure became apparent. TAB tended to be more 
of a disbursing agency than an instrument of co-ordination. The 
rigidity of the quotas tended to make them the criteria for 
selection of projects rather than actual program needs. Further- 
more, it became increasingly clear that a body sitting at head- 
quarters could not properly evaluate government requests and 
could not provide the necessary liaison and co-ordination at the 
local level. To meet these problems, a modified system was 
adopted in 1951 calling for the automatic allocation of about 
50 per cent of the funds contributed, while the other half was 
reserved for discretionary allocations by TAB. This was a 
distinct step forward in the direction of more flexible planning, 
allowing a much closer adaptation of the overall program to 
the needs and requests of the recipient governments. Another 
development was the use of resident representatives in the field 
to assist governments in developing sound programs, to advise 
TAB concerning programs in the light of local conditions, and 
to act generally as instruments for liaison and co-ordination. 
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In 1952 there were further developments in the organiza- 
tional set-up of the Expanded Programme, including the ap- 
pointment of the first full-time Executive Secretary of TAB, 
with extensive powers, and the strengthening of the position of 
the resident representative directly responsible to TAB. These 
developments were viewed with considerable alarm by some 
of the specialized agencies which felt that their direct access 
to the technical government officials was being threatened. 
While the opposition of the specialized agencies did not succeed 
in slowing down to any significant extent the trend toward 
greater organizational centralization, it did cause a revision of 
the existing allocation system, the specialized agencies being 
compensated by an increase in the automatic allocations. The 
Economic and Social Council adopted last year the recommenda- 
tions of the Technical Assistance Committee to allocate to the 
participating organizations 75 per cent of the available funds 
in accordance with the fixed percentages, retaining orily 25 per 
cent of the available funds in the Special Accoun’ Out of the 
25 per cent came the costs of the TAB secreta at and the 
resident representatives, while the balance was available for 
further allocations to the participating agencies at the discretion 
of TAB. This was still clearly a compromise solution which, 
in essence, retained the system of automatic allocations, while 
allowing TAB to channel the remaining funds into such addi- 
tional projects as had been requested by recipient governments. 

The decisions adopted last year were considered transitional 
and in the nature of an expedient designed to allow more time 
for a thorough study of the problem by TAB, the Administrative 
Committee on Co-ordination and the interested governments. 

New organizational procedures were accordingly adopted 
by the Economic and Social Council last summer and are 
designed to go into effect with the 1956 program, subject to 
approval by the General Assembly. These provide for a dif- 
ferent approach to the problem of co-ordination. The effort 
to achieve co-ordination by financial control has been abandoned 
in favor of a system which lays primary emphasis on planning 
at the country level. The position of the resident representative 
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has been further strengthened, and funds are to be distributed 
to the agencies, not on any fixed quota basis, but in accordance 
with program needs. There is, however, a provision that the 
allocation to any single agency cannot be reduced by more than 
15 per cent from one year to another. This was intended to 
facilitate internal programming and planning by the agencies. 

Five per cent of the estimated resources will be held in 
reserve to be disbursed at the discretion of the Executive Chair- 
man. On the basis of the assumed financial availability, the 
Technical Assistance Board will formulate each year target 
figures, including agency sub-totals, as a guide in planning 
country and regional programs. The actual programs will be 
drawn up at the country level by the recipient governments in 
consultation with the resident representatives, while the parti- 
cipating agencies will be responsible for technical planning 
advice to the appropriate government authorities. The country 
program will be forwarded by the governments to TAB through 
the resident representatives with an indication of the priorities 
assigned to the various projects. 

TAB will draw up the overall program and submit it to 
the Technical Assistance Committee which will review the 
complete program from the point of view of overall priorities 
and the program interrelationships, without concerning itself 
with country allocations or the technical aspects of the program. 
TAC will approve the program and, subject to General As- 
sembly confirmation, will authorize the allocation of funds to 
the participating organizations. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Programs of relief and rehabilitation are coming more and 
more to form an integral part of United Nations activities. In 
an era of political tensions the ranks of the homeless and the 
dispossessed are continuously swelled by a never ending stream 
of victims. The present session of the Assembly will have before 
it the report of the High Commissioner for Kefugees, draft 
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conventions on statelessness, the future of the Palestine refugee 
program and the problem of carrying forward the United 
Nations contribution to the rehabilitation of devastated Korea. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 


At its session in 1953, the General Assembly extended the 
mandate of the Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees 
for another five years in recognition of the “continuing need 
for international action on behalf of refugees”’** and also reap- 
pointed Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart as High Commissioner. 


In fulfillment of his primary task —the “international 
protection” of refugees—-the High Commissioner has been 
actively concerned with the promotion of the ratification of the 
Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees. This Conven- 
tion finally entered into force in April 1954 following the 
accession of the Australian government. Subsequently, France, 
Monaco and the United Kingdom deposited instruments of 
ratification bringing the total to nine states.°* The Convention 
constitutes a comprehensive codification of the rights of refugees 
and provides the legal status of refugees with the safeguards of 
an international agreement. It further recognizes the supervision 
of the application of its provisions as one of the main functions 
of the Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees or of any 
other United Nations agency which might succeed it. 

The number of refugees now under the mandate of the 
High Commissioner is in the neighborhood of 2 million, about 
350,000 of whom have not yet been assimilated into the com- 
munities in which they live. Almost 88,000 refugees are still 
living in camps in Austria, Germany, Greece, Italy and Trieste 
and there are in addition over 14,000 refugees of European 
origin in China whose only hope of assistance is the United 
Nations Refugee Emergency Fund (UNREF). 
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During the past year the trend toward finding permanent 
solutions rather than merely palliative assistance received sub- 
stantial impetus from the use of the Ford Foundation grant of 
$2.9 million. This grant made possible the carrying out, with 
the assistance of voluntary agencies, of “a number of projects 
designed to demonstrate the possibilities of social assimilation 
for refugees and to promote opportunities for their resettlement 
overseas.”**> These projects have included the building or 
renovating of houses in suitable employment areas; vocational 
training; loans to permit refugees to establish themselves in 
agriculture, trades, small businesses and professions; the main- 
tenance of counselling centers to provide free advice on legal 
matters, the securing of documents, training for employment, 
medical treatment and other socio-economic matters; the opera- 
tion of youth centers, community centers and training for youth 
leadership and promotion of resettlement opportunities overseas. 


A special grant from the Ford Foundation also made pos- 
sible a survey mission under the leadership of Dr. Edvard 
Hambro, former Registrar of the International Court of Justice, 
to make an “investigation of the position and of the possibilities 
for the solution of the problem of the Chinese refugees in Hong 
Kong.””'** 


Despite the progress that has been made, the need for 
assistance is still urgent and existing financial resources are 
totally inadequate. This was recognized by the General As- 
sembly in 1953 in a resolution which noted with concern the 
precarious situation of certain refugee groups within the mandate 
of the Office and invited the High Commissioner to pay special 
attention in his report to the General Assembly to the groups of 
refugees needing emergency aid, those still living in camps and 
those requiring special care for whom no satisfactory arrange- 
ments had yet been made.’** Many of the 88,000 refugees in 
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camps have lived in them for eight or nine years and their young 
children know no other home: 


The anxiety about the future and the feeling of isolation as social 
and economic outcasts sap morale and health; skills depreciate, and 
initiatives needed to build up a new life sink into the stagnation 
of mere existence, however uncomfortable, for which neither work 
nor initiative is required. . . . [many of the older refugees] live 
in the present, afraid to think of a future.'®® 


The number of refugees classified as difficult cases and in 
need of special assistance has substantially increased during the 
last year. This group consists mostly of old and sick people 
requiring institutional care, which in some cases cannot be 
provided in the countries where the refugees live. The High 
Commissioner’s Office has made approaches to a number of 
governments to find placement opportunities for institutional 
cases among refugees, but despite a generous response from 
certain governments, the problem of difficult cases is still critical. 
Part of the very small United Nations Refugee Emergency Fund 
at the disposal of the High Commissioner has been used to 
arrange final placement of institutional cases and other types of 
emergency aid to refugees in Europe, but a far larger share of 
the Fund has been spent on material assistance to destitute 
refugees of European origin in China, including their main- 
tenance while en route to countries of resettlement. During the 
past year over 3,000 refugees of European origin were resettled 
from China through joint action of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration, the High Commissioner’s Of- 
fice, and the voluntary agencies. Vigorous efforts are still being 
made to arrange resettlement opportunities for as many of the 
remaining 14,000 as possible. 

These drains on the very slender resources of the Fund 
have practically exhausted it. The High Commissioner’s estimate 
of original need was $3 million. To date, despite renewed 
appeals, only $1,294,086 has been received from seventeen gov- 
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ernments and some private sources.** The Ford Foundation 
grant for rehabilitation is also exhausted although an additional 
sum of $200,000 has been made available as a terminal grant 
to carry forward settlement projects already under way. 

The High Commissioner’s minimum estimate for emergency 
relief for 1954 is $1,084,000. In view of the urgent situation 
and the limited success of his own fund raising campaign, he 
is requesting the Assembly to allow its Negotiating Committee 
for Extra-Budgetary Funds to raise funds for UNREF. 

The High Commissioner is also laying before the Assembly 
a five year program for the provision of permanent solutions to 
the refugee problem. He has urged that a fund of approximate- 
ly $12 million be made available over the next five years to 
carry on the work initiated with the Ford Foundation grant.’ 
From the experience with this grant, which was given on condi- 
tion that it be used for work complementary to that undertaken 
by the government concerned, the High Commissioner estimates 
that the $12 million might attract an additional sum of ap- 
proximately $25 million. Nearly three times the amount provided 
by the Ford Foundation was contributed from other sources. 
He has asked permission to have the funds for this purpose also 
sought through the good offices of the Negotiating Committee 
for Extra-Budgetary Funds. However, this long range program 
met with strong opposition from the major potential contributors 
when it was discussed at the Economic and Social Council last 
summer. The United Kingdom, the United States, and the 
USSR all objected. 

It was perhaps an awareness of such reluctance to make 
further financial commitments that caused the High Commis- 
sioner to conclude his report to the Assembly with the follow- 
ing plea: 

The decision which the United Nations must now take on the 
refugee problem cannot be avoided, because it is inherent in the 
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principles which have been accepted in the Charter. The con- 
tinued presence of thousands of uprooted and unsettled refugees 
is a challenge to the sincerity of those who have subscribed to the 
basic principles of freedom which inspire the United Nations. 


It must never be forgotten that the refugees are people who have 
made a sacrifice for the sake of freedom. There can be no question 
but that the free world is under an obligation to see that their 
sacrifice has not been meaningless.'®! 


STATELESS PERSONS 


> 


A stateless person is a “man without a country.” He may 
be a refugee, he may have been deprived of his citizenship by 
an act of his own government or he may be the victim of some 
conflict among national laws which control the attribution and 
termination of citizenship. It is conservatively estimated that in 
two areas of the world alone — Europe and the Middle East — 
there are 800,000 stateless persons. 


During the past few years various attempts have been made, 
under United Nations auspices, to deal with this problem. Two 


of these will come up for action this autumn. A Draft Protocol 
on the Status of Stateless Persons’® is being submitted in Sep- 
tember for the second time to a special conference of pleni- 
potentiaries for revision and adoption. The Protocol provides 
that certain relevant parts of the Convention Relating to the 
Status of Refugees shall also apply mutatis mutandis to stateless 
persons. Application of this Protocol would not eliminate or 
lessen statelessness but it would extend to such individuals some 
of the protection afforded by the Convention. 


Two alternative draft conventions on statelessness — one on 
the Elimination of Future Statelessness and the other on the 
Reduction of Future Statelessness'** — will be before the General 
Assembly at its present session for approval and submission to 
member governments for ratification. —Two conventions were 
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prepared by the International Law Commission in order to give 
governments the option of a solution designed to eliminate 
statelessness completely or, if this proved too radical, to reduce 
its incidence. Both drafts deal not with the immediate situation 
but with the elimination or reduction of stateless persons in the 
future. Both are also premised on the principle that everyone 
has the right to a nationality and that nations should not be 
entitled to withdraw or withhold that right. Adoption of either 
draft would, in many cases, involve modification in existing 
national legislation. 


Article I of the draft on the Elimination of Future State- 
lessness provides that “a person who would otherwise be stateless 
shall acquire at birth the nationality of the Party in whose 
territory he is born.” The draft on the Reduction of Future 
Statelessness has a similar provision but so qualified that the 
preservation of such nationality may require eighteen years of 
normal residence in the state. Even if a person loses his citizen- 
ship under the residency provision, he may acquire, under 
specified circumstances, the nationality of one of his parents. 


Article 7 of the draft on Elimination prohibits any signatory 
from imposing loss of nationality as a penalty if such loss would 
leave the individual stateless. The draft on Reduction allows 
an exception in the case of a person who enters or remains in 
the service of a foreign state in disregard of instructions from his 
own government, on condition that such a person has been 
declared guilty according to due process of law including recourse 
to a judicial authority. 


The remaining articles are identical in the two conventions 
and provide that unless a person has or acquires another na- 
tionality he shall not become stateless by reason of: 1) “any 
change in personal status” such as marriage, legitimation or 
adoption, 2) the loss of nationality by a parent or spouse, 3) 
renunciation, 4) application for naturalization in another coun- 
try, and 5) transfer of territory to new states in major political 
realignments. There is an unconditional prohibition against 
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depriving persons “of their nationality on racial, ethnical, reli- 
gious or political grounds.”*® 

Each draft provides for a United Nations tribunal author- 
ized to hear and pass judgment on cases of violations presented 
by an appropriate United Nations agency acting on behalf of 
the individuals concerned. 


PALESTINE REFUGEES 


During its current session, the General Assembly will have 
to reach a decision on the future of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 
In view of the grave and complex problems involved, the As- 
sembly last year continued the Agency to 30 June 1955.1* 

From the report of the Director to the last session of the 
Assembly and the discussions in that body, it is clear that some 
new approach is needed if a solution is to be found to a prob- 
lem which is a continuing threat to peace and a constant 
aggravation of tensions in the Near East. 

In his 1953 report the Director stated: 


Over five years after the outbreak of hostilities in Palestine, there 
are still about 872,000 refugees depending upon the relief provided 
by the international community. This is almost exactly the same 
number as that of the refugees registered on the Agency’s lists 
at the end of 1951.18 


The $200 million rehabilitation fund, intended to promote 
a permanent solution of the problem, remains largely untouched 
while the “whole of the relief fund, originally intended to last 
three years, has been consumed in two.”*® Relief expenditures 
during the past year have been even higher than during the 
preceding one. Meantime the contributing governments have 
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been manifesting increasing restiveness under the continuing 
financial burden which they are being asked to assume. In 
addition, the Agency is finding itself in a somewhat awkard 
position in administering a semi-permanent program. 

There is something incongruous in the presence of an alien or- 
ganization, however well-intentioned, furnishing the basic neces- 
sities for a large proportion of the population of a country... . 
The period of acute emergency is past, when the efforts of the 
international community were gladly accepted, and the Agency 
is becoming . . . an embarrassment to the host governments.'® 


The causes of the disappointing progress made to date 
are both political and economic. The Arab states, maintaining 
the position expressed in the 1948 resolution of the General 
Assembly that “refugees wishing to return to their homes and 
live at peace with their neighbours should be permitted to 
do so...,”!"° have viewed the rehabilitation schemes with con- 
siderable suspicion. Their consequent reluctance to participate 
in such schemes has also been reflected in the attitude of the 
refugees themselves. The Israel government, for its part, has 
maintained its position that their readmission would endanger 
its national security. Furthermore, it has been pointed out that, 
in the intervening years, the homes and occupations of the 
refugees have been taken over by the inhabitants of Israel. 


Despite these obstacles, there has been progress, however 
slow and limited. During the past two years four major program 
agreements were concluded with three of the host governments, 
two with Jordan, one with Syria, and one with Egypt. Two 
of these — the Yarmuk-Jordan Valley irrigation scheme and a 
plan to irrigate an area in Sinai with Nile water — were 
designed, when completed, to support a total of between 150,000 
and 200,000 refugees. The other two were smaller project 
agreements; one with the Jordan government designed to make 
some 5,000 refugee families self-supporting and one with the 
Syrian government to improve the living conditions of refugees 
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in Syria. In addition, by agreement with the government, some 
1,200 families are being admitted to Libya to be established on 


a self-supporting basis." 


In 1953 the United Nations Agency asked the United 
States Tennessee Valley Authority to establish “a broad plan 
for the effective and efficient use of the water resources of the 
Jordan Valley emphasizing, first irrigation and, second, the 
production of hydroelectric power.”’ This report was to be 
concerned exclusively with technical questions, irrespective of 
their political implications and without reference to the agency 
or agencies which might assume responsibility for administration 
and financing. The survey, submitted on 31 August 1953, con- 
tained a detailed study and an estimate of total cost in the 
amount of $121 million. 

The United States was quick to see in this plan an impor- 
tant potential contribution to peace and stability in the Near 
East. Accordingly, last October the President sent Eric Johnston, 
as his personal representative, to the countries concerned to 
explore the possibility of securing agreement on some such 
scheme. After months of negotiation, based upon the plan 
prepared for the United Nations and the subsequent plans put 
forward respectively by the Arab countries and Israel, Mr. 
Johnston reported that there were some grounds for optimism 
although agreement had yet to be reached on a number of 
specific points.’” 

According to a press release issued by the United States 
Department of State in July 1954, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon and 
Syria had “accepted the principle of international sharing of 
the contested waters of the Jordan River” and were prepared 
to “cooperate with the United States Government in working 
out details of a mutually acceptable program for developing the 
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DEVELOPMENT PLAN OF THE JORDAN VALLEY REGION 
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irrigation and power potentials of the river system.”?"* Mr. 
Johnston said that the plan involved acceptance by the Arab 
countries and Israel of certain principles including: 1) equitable 
sharing of the “limited waters of the Jordan River system” by 
the four states in which the waters rise and flow; 2) creation 
of a neutral, impartial authority to “supervise withdrawals of 
water from the river system in accordance with the division 
ultimately accepted by all parties;” 3) “amelioration of the 
condition of the Arab refugees” as a principal objective of the 
irrigation program. 

If a large-scale development project of this kind becomes 
feasible there still remains a considerable period of time during 
which care and maintenance will have to be continued. The 
Agency has estimated that any major project will take at least 
five years to complete and that “rehabilitation proper will occur 
only when the project has been completed.”?** Even under 
the most favorable conditions any final solution will necessarily 
require a substantial amount of time. “It took the Greek Gov- 
ernment, assisted by international loans, ten years to resettle 
a million and a quarter Greeks in the 1920’s, in conditions which 
were appreciably better than those in the Near East.” 

There is also the urgent question of the authority or authori- 
ties upon whom the responsibility shall rest for carrying out 
any programs. Last year, the Director declared: 


If financial assistance can be guaranteed by the international com- 
munity, the host governments would have no grounds for objecting 
to transfer to them of administrative responsibility for relief. . . . 
Responsibility for procurement and the distribution of supplies 
will have to remain with the Agency for a time and until the host 
governments have built up their own organizations to undertake 
the work. . .177 


However, in view of the reactions of some of the Arab states at 
the last session of the Assembly, there seems to be some question 
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as to their willingness to assume this responsibility. The delegate 
from Lebanon, for example, declared: 


It was not the responsibility of the host countries to undertake 
that administration even if they were able to do so. The principle 
of United Nations responsibility for the refugees was very impor- 
tant. The relevant General Assembly resolution brought out the 
authority and responsibility of the United Nations as a whole and 
Member States could not slough off their undertakings. Israel had 
a very special responsibility in the matter.17® 


Whatever solution the Assembly may attempt to apply to 
this tangled problem, it is clear that the “principle of United 
Nations responsibility” cannot be avoided. 


KOREAN RECONSTRUCTION 


The Armistice in Korea, which put an end to three years 
of fighting and destruction, opened a new phase in the efforts 
to rehabilitate the Korean economy. For the first time it became 
possible to launch into a major, long-term reconstruction effort. 
To accomplish the tremendous task which lies ahead, it is 
estimated that $1 billion of foreign aid will be needed. 

In addition to the program of the Republic of Korea itself, 
the other two major programs are those carried on by the 
United States, operating through the United Nations Com- 
mand, and the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA) which was established in 1950 by the General 
Assembly. Both of these programs have received major assistance 
from a substantial number of voluntary agencies. The Food and 
Agriculture Organization, UNESCO and the World Health 
Organization have all collaborated with UNKRA, particularly 
in the early stages of analysis and planning. UNESCO is now 
equipping a textbook printing plant being built by UNKRA and 
the Children’s Fund is operating a milk distribution program. 

The United States has made $200 million available for aid 
to Korea and is also currently providing $58 million for the 
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Emergency Relief Programme under the Unified Command. 
UNKRA has received almost $100 million since its inception 
in 1951 from contributions by members of the United Nations 
and it has been pledged a total of $207.6 million. 


In order to avoid duplication of effort and overlapping of 
responsibilities, a combined program has been developed in which 
the government of the Republic of Korea, the Unified Com- 
mand and UNKRA participate. A Civilian Economic Co- 
ordinator on the staff of the United Nations Commander-in- 
Chief is responsible for co-ordinating, with those of UNKRA 
and the Korean government, United States programs for relief, 
rehabilitation and the supply of essential materials. The Korean: 
Civil Assistance Command (KCAC), a subordinate military 
organization of the United Nations Command, is the operating 
agency under the Economic Co-ordinator. By agreement be- 
tween UNKRA and KCAC, the respective spheres of activity 
of the two bodies have been delimited. UNKRA has been 
charged with the task of achieving economic stability in the 
country through long-range rehabilitation projects in the fields 
of electric power, mining, industrial production, irrigation, flood 
control, forestry, fisheries, housing and education, while KCAC 
has been assigned responsibility for most aspects of agricultural 
production, transportation, public works, health and provision 
of relief supplies to the civilian population. 


The Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea in its report to the last General Assembly on the program 
of UNKRA stated that Korea’s needs were very great and 
that the present program was “limited, not by the requirements 
and absorptive capacity of the Korean economy, but by the 
total pledges that have been made. The Commission believes 
that increased aid is desirable and that a sustained aid pro- 
gramme must continue if the contributions already made and 
. .. beginning to have beneficial effect are not to be wasted.”?7° 


In outlining UNKRA’s 1953-1954 plans to the Assembly, 
the Agent General said that shortages of funds had necessitated 
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a cutback in the proposed budget from $130 million to $85 
million. The 1955 program estimates amount to $110 million, 
bringing the total program for the three years 1953-1955 to $266 
million. The financial problems besetting the Agency have, 
however, seriously endangered the execution of the program 
and the General Assembly, at its last session, again appealed 
for a prompt payment of pledges already made and requested 
the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds to under- 
take negotiations with governments regarding their pledges.’*° 
So far the response has been far from satisfactory. Almost all 
the available funds have been either spent or allocated and no 
new projects can be started unless additional funds are received. 
In a recent statement, the Agent General declared “the United 
Nations operation in Korea, so generously and vigorously sup- 
ported during the fighting, is in danger of failing in its peace-time 
rehabilitation task.”**? 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


A variety of problems relating to mankind’s persistent effort 
to extend human rights and fundamental freedoms will come 
before the General Assembly this year. Progress in this field is 
slow and difficult to measure. Differences of opinion continue 
to exist, as they are bound to in a sixty-member organization 
comprising representatives of sharply divergent religions, phi- 
losophies and political experience, but over the years the mem- 
bers of the United Nations are gradually defining and develop- 
ing their views on what these rights and fundamental freedoms 
are and how they may be achieved. 


The attention of the delegates will be turned this year to 
the draft covenants on human rights, and to freedom of informa- 
tion, forced labor, and the racial policies of the Union of 
South Africa. 
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WORK OF THE COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


At long last, the General Assembly will have before it this 
year the draft covenants on human rights, prepared by the 
Commission on Human Rights during six sessions over a period 
of five years. Consisting of a Draft Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights and a Draft Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights, they are intended, by previous Assembly deci- 
sion, to be considered and adopted simultaneously. It is unlikely, 
however, that final Assembly action will be taken this year. 
The Commission and the Economic and Social Council have 
recommended that the Assembly give the drafts two separate 
readings at two consecutive sessions, so that in the period 
between readings useful study and negotiation might be carried 
on and world public opinion might have time to express itself. 
Furthermore, though the eighteen members of the Commission 
have approved the drafts, they are by no means completely 
satisfactory to any state, and when they come before the full 
sixty-member General Assembly detailed consideration can be 
expected. The draft Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
was completely rewritten by the Third Committee of the General 
Assembly before its adoption in 1948. 


Covenants on Human Rights 


The Draft Covenant on Political and Civil Rights contains 
such rights as the right not to be subjected to torture or to cruel 
or degrading punishment, the right not to be held in slavery or 
servitude, the right to liberty of movement, the right to trial 
by an independent and impartial tribunal, the right to freedom 
of thought, conscience, religion and peaceful assembly and the 
right to equality before the law. 

Enforcement machinery consists of a permanent nine-mem- 
ber Human Rights Committee elected by the International Court 
of Justice to consider complaints brought by parties to the 
Covenant. 

The Draft Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights includes the right to work and to “just and favourable 
conditions of work”; the right to social security; the right to 
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‘adequate food, clothing and housing”’; the right to an “adequate 
standard of living”; the right to the “highest attainable standard 
of health”; the right to join trade unions; and the right to 
education."** There is no comparable enforcement machinery 
for this Covenant but both covenants provide for a system of 
reporting. Belgium and several other states entered strong 
protests against any reporting system at all, on the ground that 
when the reports were discussed by United Nations organs, 
members which had not adhered to the covenants would be 
able to critize the conduct of states which had. 

A controversial article included in both covenants provides 
that “the provisions of the Covenant shall extend to all parts 
of federal States without any limitations or exceptions.”?** 
Federal states such as Australia, Canada, India and the United 
States have argued that they could not constitutionally ratify 
the covenants unless there were a federal-state clause recognizing 
the fact that many of the provisions of the covenants are within 
the jurisdiction of their constituent units and that the federal 
government can only recommend action. The United States 
government, for example, could only undertake to enforce the 
covenants in the District of Columbia, military establishments 
and civilian government offices. Sponsors of the present article 
have insisted, on the other hand, that federal states should bear 
the same responsibility as non-federal states. 

The Commission rejected two articles which have had con- 
siderable support in the past. One of these gave the right of 
petition to individuals and non-governmental organizations. The 
other, which had been of particular interest to the United 
States, concerned the right to own property. The Commission 
was unable to resolve the problem of providing for the right of 
a state to expropriate property. 

An extended discussion of the admissibility or non-admis- 
sibility of reservations to the covenants ended in a referral of this 
question to the General Assembly. 


182 For the complete texts, see Economic and Social Council, Official . 
ords: Eighteenth Session, 1954, Supplement No. 7, Annex I, pp. 62-72. 
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Self-Determination 


The completion of the draft covenants is the principal 
achievement of the Commission on Human Rights this year. 
Also this year, the Commission has spent considerable time 
on one of the tasks assigned to it by the General Assembly in 
1952 concerning the right of peoples and nations to self-determi- 
nation.’** The two draft resolutions adopted were, however, so 
controversial that the Economic and Social Council referred 
them back to the Commission for further study. One draft 
resolution notes that the right to self-determination, as affirmed 
in the draft covenants, includes “permanent sovereignty over. . . 
national wealth and resources.”**° To obtain information on 
the actual extent and character of this sovereignty, the resolu- 
tion would establish a commission to conduct a full survey and 
recommend action to strengthen such sovereignty where neces- 
sary. The second resolution is more far-reaching in its scope 
and implications. Recalling that one of the purposes of the 
United Nations is to develop friendly relations “based on respect 
for the principle of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples,”’®* recalling that the Assembly may, under Article 14 
of the Charter, recommend the peaceful adjustment of any 
situation likely to impair friendly relations, and considering that 
inadequate realization of this right undermines these friendly 
relations, the resolution goes on to establish a commission with 
the following terms of reference: 


1. The Commission shall examine any situation resulting 
from alleged denial or inadequate realization of the right of self- 
determination, which falls within the scope of Article 14 of the 
Charter and to which the Commission’s attention is drawn by 
any ten Members of the United Nations; 


2. The Commission shall provide its good offices for the 
peaceful rectification of any situation it is required to examine; 


3. If within six months no adjustment of the situation can be 
effected to the satisfaction of the parties concerned the Commission 


184 See also pp. 95-99. 
185 Ibid., Annex I, pp. 62 and 65. 
186 Tbid., Annex IV, p. 77. 
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shall report the facts with appropriate recommendations to the 
General Assembly.1** 


Before these resolutions, proposed by Chile, China, Egypt, 
India, Pakistan and the Philippines, were adopted, those states 
having jurisdiction over non-self-governing territories protested 
that self-determination was not an absolute right but was a 
political principle which, in any case, had not been defined pre- 
cisely enough to warrant its treatment in this fashion. Regarding 
the proposed good offices commission, they declared that it would 
be usurping the powers of the Security Council and considering 
political matters deliberately left outside the scope of the au- 
thority of the United Nations. Far from promoting friendly re- 
lations among nations, it would be much more likely to give rise 
to conflicts. A similar divergence of opinion in the Economic and 
Social Council resulted in a decision to refer the whole matter 
back to the Commission on Human Rights for reconsideration. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


The problem of encouraging freedom of information has 
always received special consideration in the United Nations since, 
in the view of many member states, it is a key element in the 
achievement of all other fundamental rights and freedoms. The 
Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, a Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information and of the Press, and several ad hoc 
committees and conferences have proposed various ways of deal- 
ing with the problem, but only one so far has seemed to yield 
positive results. 

This was the appointment by the Council in 1952 of a 
Rapporteur, Salvador P. Lopez of the Philippines, to prepare a 
report on the world situation regarding freedom of information 
and to recommend action which the Council might take. This 
spring the Council reviewed his report and adopted a number of 
resolutions based on its discussion of his recommendations. Al- 
most without exception, the members of the Council congratu- 


187 Ibid., p. 78. 
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lated Dr. Lopez for the tremendous service he had performed 
in collecting a vast amount of material and analyzing concisely 
and impartially the various outstanding problems, though the 
under-developed countries felt that insufficient attention had 
been devoted to the problem of the development of their infor- 
mation media. After some discussion, the Economic and Social 
Council asked the Secretary-General: 1) to prepare a concrete 
program of action to promote among news personnel a wider 
knowledge of the United Nations, of foreign countries, and of 
international affairs; 2) to conduct a world-wide survey of prin- 
ciples and practices in internal censorship and in the censorship 
of outgoing news dispatches; 3) to study the legal aspects of the 
rights and responsibilities of information media; 4) to study the 
problem of the protection of sources of information and news 
personnel; and 5) to study public and private information mo- 
nopolies and their effects on freedom of information. In selecting 
the Secretary-General to perform this task the Council departed 
from Dr. Lopez’ recommendation that a Rapporteur be ap- 
pointed for a further period of one year to carry on additional 
studies and also to assist in the creation of a small advisory group 
of members of the profession. 

Another item on the Assembly’s agenda will be a report 
from the Secretary-General on the results of a survey of infor- 
mation enterprises and professional associations regarding a pos- 
sible conference to adopt an international code of ethics. A draft 
code was drawn up by the Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
‘xformation and of the Press and the Secretary-General was 
authorized to co-operate in organizing the conference if a rep- 
resentative group were interested. However, out of 500 informa- 
tion groups polled, only 54 replied. Of the replies, 28 were 
favorable, 12 unfavorable, and 14 uncertain. 

In the Assembly, there was considerable disappointment at 
the lack of interest in this project on the part of the profession. 
It was recognized that this was a matter for the profession itself, 
and there was general agreement that it would be unfortunate if 
the Assembly or the Secretary-General gave the impression that 
the United Nations was trying to impose a code on the profes- 
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sional associations. Nevertheless, to make certain that the project 
did not die from lack of initiative, the Assembly decided to ask 
the Secretary-General to address a second invitation to those or- 
ganizations not responding to the first. The results of the Secre- 
tary-General’s inquiry will be before this session of the Assembly. 


FORCED LABOR 


On 14 August 1953, the United States requested that an 
item entitled “Evidence of Existence of Forced Labor” be placed 
on the agenda of the eighth session of the General Assembly.'** 
The question of forced labor has been the source of acrimonious 
charges and counter-charges by the United States and the Soviet 
Union since it was first brought before the Economic and Social 
Council by the American Federation of Labor in 1949. The 
United States, with support from several European and Latin 
American countries, has accused the communist states of main- 
taining forced labor camps and carrying on other forced labor 
practices, while the communist states have painted a black pic- 
ture of what they allege to be forced labor in the United States. 
Though there is general agreement among United Nations mem- 
bers that forced labor is contrary to the principles of the United 
Nations Charter and of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, there is also a realization that the issue is being used as a 
weapon in the cold war and, while the United Nations can con- 
demn the practice in principle, it cannot take effective action. 


In its original submission of the question, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor requested that the Economic and Social Council 
ask the International Labour Organisation (ILO) to conduct an 
impartial inquiry into the extent of the problem and recommend 
positive measures for its elimination. Following consultations with 
member governments and with the ILO, which has been work- 
ing on this question for over twenty-five years, a joint United 
Nations-ILO Ad Hoc Committee of three members’®® was set up 

188 United Nations Doc. A/2438, 17 August 1953. 
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in the autumn of 1951. A Soviet proposal that the Committee 
should be composed of a large number of workers from trade 
unions in many countries and should study the conditions of 
unemployed and semi-employed, as well as employed workers, 
was rejected. 

On the basis of information submitted by governments, non- 
governmental organizations and individuals, the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee drew up a 619-page report finding that forced labor for 
political or economic purposes does exist in the Soviet Union, 
Spain, a number of Eastern European countries and some de- 
pendent territories. This seport was scheduled for consideration 
by the Economic and Social Council and by the ILO in the 
summer of 1953. However, it arrived too late for discussion by 
the Council, and the Governing Body of the ILO had time only 
to adopt a resolution supporting the suggestion of the Ad Hoc 
Committee that an appeal be addressed to all governments 


which in one form or another maintain or might maintain a 
system of forced labour of a political type to the effect that they 
re-examine their laws and their administrative practices in the light 
of present conditions and the increasing desire of the peoples of 
the world “to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights [and] 
in the dignity and worth of the human person.”!*° 


Although the question was still pending in the Economic 
and Social Council and the ILO, the United States placed it on 
the Assembly’s agenda in the autumn on the ground that the 
gravity of the situation called for immediate Assembly action. 
The United States representative, speaking to the Third Com- 
mittee, said that he had no illusion that the United Nations could 
solve the problem, but he hoped that “the spotlight of public de- 
bate” and “the moral pressure of the. United Nations” might lead - 
to the remedies which only the countries concerned could take.* 

The Soviet representative, speaking immediately after the 
United States, referred to the report of the Ad Hoc Committee as 


- 190 United Nations Doc. E/2431/Add.2, 24 August 1953. 
191 General Assembly, Official Records: Eighth Session, Third Committee, 
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“a collection of false and slanderous accusations” taken up by 
the United States as part of its “war-mongering propaganda,” 
which sought to sow dissension among nations.’*? He charged 
that the report was not impartial, that it quoted out of context 
and that it took into account the statements of “traitors.” He de- 
nied that forced labor existed in the Soviet Union, though there 
was “constructive work .. . for purposes of rehabilitation.”*** In 
actual fact, he continued, forced labor exists only under economic 
systems which place the tools and means of production in the 
hands of the few and where the laborer does not enjoy the 
rewards of his labor. 

Several delegations expressed regret that the subject had 
been opened in the Assembly before the Council and the ILO 
had completed their studies. Others, like the delegation of Af- 
ghanistan, deplored the fact that a political approach was being 
used in what was essentially a humanitarian problem. India felt 
that the Ad Hoc Committee had unduly restricted the scope of its 
inquiry in excluding, among other things, evidence of forced 
labor where it did not constitute an important element in a coun- 
try’s economy and where it was practiced in violation of law. 

Despite these objections, the Assembly finally adopted a nine- 
power resolution’®* which: 1) affirmed its interest in the abolition 
of forced labor, 2) urged the Council and the ILO to study the re- 
port at their next sessions, 3) asked governments which had not 
yet replied to the Ad Hoc Committee’s request for information 
to do so before the Council’s next session, and 4) requested the 
Council to report to the Assembly’s ninth session. The Soviet bloc 
voted against the resolution and ten states, primarily Arab and 
Asian, abstained. 

Almost simultaneously, the Governing Body of the ILO de- 
cided to address an appeal to governments which had not yet 
ratified ILO conventions on forced labor, inviting them to ratify 
and, if possible, apply the conventions to their non-metropolitan 
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territories. It decided also to instruct the International Labour 
Office to investigate the possibility of modifying the Forced 
Labour Convention of 1930 to require the suppression of forced 
labor in all its forms without any further transitional period or 
with a more limited transitional period. 


Four months later, in April 1954, the Economic and 
Social Council met for its seventeenth session and devoted six 
meetings to a discussion of the report of the Ad Hoc Committee. 
Once again, the Western states and the Soviet bloc engaged in a 
bitter debate over the existence of forced labor in their respective 
countries. Ecuador, France, Norway, Turkey, the United King- 
dom and the United States introduced a draft resolution, sub- 
sequently adopted by a vote of 13 to 2, with 3 abstentions, which 
condemned forced labor, appealed to governments to re-examine 
their laws and practices in this respect, and requested the Secre- 
tary-General to prepare a report, in collaboration with the Di- 
rector-General of the ILO, which would contain replies received 
from governments in response to the Assembly’s appeal and any 
new information submitted by governments, specialized agencies 
or non-governmental organizations. The Council transmitted this 
resolution to the ninth session of the General Assembly. 


RACE RELATIONS IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The racial policy of the Union of South Africa continues to 
be a matter of concern to members of the United Nations. Ac- 
cording to a recent United Nations report, “four-fifths of the 
population are reduced to a humiliating level of inferiority . . .””* 
giving rise to serious internal conflicts having wide international 
repercussions. It is highly unlikely, according to the report, that 
this policy will ever be willingly accepted by those against whom 
the discriminatory measures are directed. Furthermore, 


as the apartheid policy develops, the situation it has made is 
constantly being aggravated and daily becomes less open to settle- 
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ment by conciliation, persuasion, information or education, daily 
more explosive and more menacing to internal peace and to the 
foreign relations of the Union of South Africa. Soon any solution 
will be precluded and the only way out will be through violence, 
with all its inevitable and incalculable dangers.1* 


Up to now, the Assembly has not been able to find a way to 
exert any ameliorating influence on the situation. In fact, the 
opinion has been expressed by more than one delegate that the 
Assembly’s pressure on a resentful government has even exacer- 
bated the situation. 


Apartheid 


In 1952, when the general question of race relations in the 
Union of South Africa was first raised in the United Nations by 
thirteen Arab and Asian states, the Assembly decided to set up a 
three-member commission to study the situation and to report on 
its findings the following year. In the words of Mr. Bokhari of 
Pakistan, the purpose was to obtain “an objective study in order 
to counterbalance any exaggerations stemming from the emo- 
tional approach.” 


In their report, completed last October, the three members 
of the Commission’ did two things: in order to clarify their 
own terms of reference, they undertook a detailed inquiry into 
the competence of the United Nations to take action on this 
whole question, and in order to determine whether or not the 
Union of South Africa was acting consistently with its obligations 
under the Charter and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, they compiled and analyzed the legislation and practices 
governing race relations in that country. 


In both cases, the Commission arrived at conclusions which 
had already been reached by a majority of United Nations mem- 
bers. It found the Assembly competent to consider the case, under 
various provisions of the Charter, and it found that South Africa 
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had violated its Charter obligations relating to human rights and 
had created a situation of internal and international tension 
fraught with grave danger for the future. In its proposals for 
Assembly action to alleviate the situation, the Commission em- 
phasized the complexities involved and the value of a spirit of 
friendliness rather than of punishment. It proposed that 


the United Nations might suggest ways and means in which the 
Union might draw up a new policy: for example, a round-table 
conference of members of different ethnic groups of the Union, 
which would, in an effort toward conciliation, make proposals to 
the Government to facilitate the peaceful development of the 
racial situation in the Union. . .1* 


The United Nations might send representatives to such a con- 
ference so that the principles of the Charter might “guide the 
debates.” However, as a change in policy would have to be ac- 
companied by far-reaching economic and social changes, the 
United Nations might also give assistance by 


carrying out studies, setting up conciliation machinery, or lending, 
through technical, financial, economic and social assistance, the 
Organization’s effective support to a policy and projects aimed at 
facilitating, in education, health, housing, agriculture, industry and 
public works, the maintenance of peaceful relations among the 
ethnic groups... and the progressive development of their col- 
laboration in the life of the community.? 


The Commission thus stressed the concept of “friendly advice” 
which “an international organization should and can give to one 
of its Members in difficulty.” 


The Assembly’s discussion of the report centered almost en- 
tirely around the question of competence. The delegate of South 
Africa declared bitterly that the report contained a “one-sided 
and biased analysis of the internal affairs of South Africa”? and 
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he urged the Committee to adopt a resolution deciding that it 
had no competence to intervene in the domestic policies and 
legislation with which the topic was concerned. This position 
regarding the Assembly’s competence was supported by the 
delegate of Belgium, who based his main argument on the 
San Francisco debates on Article 2 (7). The delegates of Greece 
and Colombia also took a similar position, the latter asserting 
that an impossible situation would result if the Assembly became 
a forum for dissident minorities: “Would the United States of 
America allow a commission of inquiry to visit its southern 
states to study . . . racial discrimination?” 


The delegate of Liberia, on the other hand, expressed the 
prevailing view of the African and Asian states that the United 
Nations was not a “purely legal body.” He pointed out that 
“times had changed. New concepts, new feelings and a fresh 
definition of man’s place on earth had been ushered in.”*°* The 
Union of South Africa’s resolution was defeated in committee 
by a vote of 42 to 7, with 7 abstentions. 


The Assembly subsequently adopted a resolution sponsored by 
seventeen states** which requested the Commission to continue 
its study and to suggest measures for alleviating and promoting 
a peaceful settlement of the problem. The Commission is ex- 
pected to have its report ready in September. 


Indians 


There should also be before the Assembly a report of the 
Good Offices Commission set up in 1952 to assist India, Pakistan 
and the Union of South Africa in negotiating a settlement of the 
problem of the quarter of a million South African nationals of 
Indian origin. Last year the Commission was forced to report 
complete failure as a result of South Africa’s refusal to co- 
operate, and it is likely that it will have to do so again. 
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In the Assembly’s discussions last year, the delegate of India 
declared that “the situation . . . in South Africa was worse at 
present than it had ever been.” The Group Areas Act, he said, 
would eventually bring about the economic strangulation of the 
entire Indian community. In Durban, for example, 146,000 In- 
dians would be uprooted and the “city converted into a city of 
white people only.” The South African delegate asserted that 
he would not go into questions of substance, in view of the As- 
sembly’s lack of jurisdiction over this domestic affair, but in fact 
‘he did take up the Indian charges. He also noted that South 
Africa had on several occasions declared its readiness to take 
part in a round-table conference with India and Pakistan outside 
the United Nations and without reference to its resolutions, and 
he regretted the refusal of these states to accept the invitation. If 
the plight of the Indians in South Africa were as bad as pictured, 
he added, they would surely take advantage of his government’s 
offer to facilitate their repatriation. 

Australia and New Zealand, among others, deplored the 
fact that the question of competence had never been sent to the 
International Court of Justice for an advisory opinion as South 
Africa had once requested. A resolution of Sweden, the United 
Kingdom and the United States to this effect had been defeated 
in 1946 for the reason that the Assembly wished to avoid delay. 
“Delay had been avoided,” the New Zealand delegate noted, 
“with the result that the Assembly was still debating the topic 
seven years later.”?% 

On the initiative of the same seventeen states responsible for 
the resolution on apartheid, the Assembly adopted a long resolu- 
tion which recalled previous resolutions on the subject, expressed 
regret at the failure of South Africa to co-operate with the Good 
Offices Commission and at the Union’s persistence in proceeding 
with legislation contrary to the Charter, considered these actions 
contrary to its obligations under the Charter, decided to continue 
the Good Offices Commission, requested it to report to the next 
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session, and again called upon South Africa to refrain from im- 
plementing the provisions of the Group Areas Act. 


DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


The role of the United Nations in assisting the evolution of 
dependent peoples has been a central issue of debate for a num- 
ber of years. The administering powers maintain that they bear 
the operational responsibilities and must remain free to determine 
the methods and to appraise the stages of development. Other 
states, particularly those which have recently gained their in- 
dependence, insist that the Charter gives to the United Nations 
the duty of ultimate supervision and direction. 

This divergence of approach has been intensified by the 
growing impatience of many non-administering powers over the 
allegedly slow rate of progress being made toward the goal of self- 
government or independence. There has been, as a result, an 
effort to force the pace which has met with increasingly strong 
opposition from the administering powers. The dangers inherent 
in this situation were stressed by the Secretary-General in his 
Annual Report. “The many issues . . . which regularly confront 
the United Nations call for a balance between vision and re- 
straint, recognizing the fundamental right to self-determination 
as well as the fact that the exercise of self-determination may be 
self-defeating if not wisely and carefully prepared.”*°" 

The two issues—self-determination and the role of the As- 
sembly—will permeate the discussions this year in the Fourth 
Committee as it takes up the work of the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories and of the Trusteeship 
Council, as well as the special problems of Togoland, South West 
Africa and Cyprus. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


The Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories devoted the substantive part of its discussions this year 
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to economic conditions and to the program of future studies in 
the social and educational fields. The Committee was particularly 
concerned with changes, since its 1951 review, in emphasis and 
direction in the economic development plans of the administering 
powers. The report prepared for the Committee by the Secre- 
tariat pointed out that increasing stress was being laid upon rev- 
enue producing projects. In most territories 


increasing costs, falling or fluctuating export prices and general 
financial problems make it difficult to complete some of the existing 
development programmes or to provide for their reasonable ex- 
pansion. Extra assistance may be required from the metropolitan 
country particularly for projects of a non-self-liquidating character. 


The report emphasized the usefulness of long-term programs 
‘‘as a matter of practical utility and as psychological encourage- 
ment in the attainment of defined objectives.” It also pointed to 
the importance of “obtaining the widest collaboration of the in- 
habitants from the highest political level down to the smallest 
local communities.”*°* 

Throughout its existence, the Committee has been one of 
the focal points at issue between administering and non-adminis- 
tering powers. To the non-administering powers this Committee 
has been an important instrumentality in exercising some de- 
gree of supervision over non-Trust Territories. This very fact has 
led the administering powers to view the Committee with a con- 
siderable lack of enthusiasm which has been somewhat intensified 
by proposals that indigenous representatives be directly associated 
with the Committee. At its last session, the Assembly asked the 
Committee to study “means of securing a progressive increase in 
the participation of [such] duly qualified representatives.”?” 


Self-Government or Independence 


‘The question of whether the General Assembly or the ad- 
ministering authority bears the responsibility for determining 
when any territory has attained “a full measure of self-govern- 
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ment” has been a moot point almost since the inception of the 
United Nations. Chapter XI of the Charter requires that infor- 
mation on economic, social and educational conditions be sub- 
mitted on all Non-Self-Governing Territories which do not have 
a “full measure of self-government.” The administering authori- 
ties have consistently maintained that the decision is theirs and 
theirs alone. Most of the non-administering members have in- 
sisted that the Assembly has a paramount responsibility. 


Information was originally submitted on seventy-four terri- 
tories. By now that number has dropped to fifty-nine. This di- 
minution, by unilateral decision of the administering powers, has 
been a source of growing concern to the Assembly. As the cul- 
mination of a long series of efforts, the Assembly, in 1952, es- 
tablished a tentative list of “Factors which should be taken into 
account in deciding whether a Territory is or is not a Territory 
whose people have not yet attained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment,” and appointed an Ad Hoc Committee to carry out a 
further study. The list as finally approved by the Assembly last 
year suggests various criteria by which the General Assembly and 
the administering powers can identify the three forms of self- 
government—1) independence, 2) “other separate systems of 
self-government” (such as the British Commonwealth) and 3) 
free, equal associations (as in a typical federation or confedera- 
tion). These alternatives represent a concession to the administer- 
ing powers. The USSR and certain other states have consistently 
maintained that self-government must involve complete inde- 
pendence. The Assembly, however, decided that the manner in 
which territories “can become fully self-governing is primarily 
through the attainment of independence, although it is recog- 
nized that self-government can also be achieved by association 
with another State or group of States if this is done freely and on 
the basis of absolute equality.”**° 


Two problems still remain as far as the use of this yardstick 
is concerned. One is the lack of precision in the criteria them- 
selves. This was recognized by the Assembly itself which recom- 
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mended that the factors be used merely as a guide by both the 
General Assembly and the administering powers. The second 
problem concerns the question of the final authority for which 
the yardstick is intended. Despite the opinion of the majority of 
members that the final decision must come from the Gen- 
eral Assembly, there was, nevertheless, a general disposition to 
avoid emphasizing this issue until such time as there might be 
disagreement between the General Assembly and any administer- 
ing power on the genuineness of the attainment of full self-gov- 
ernment. However, in 1953, in connection with Puerto Rico, the 
General Assembly inserted, in the preamble of its resolution ap- 
proving the cessation of information, a statement by which it 
clearly claims competence to act as final arbiter in such questions. 


The United States had declared that it would no longer 
transmit information on this territory since a new constitution 
granting a full measure of self-government had entered into force 
in July 1952. Certain delegates felt that as long as the United 
States federal government, in which Puerto Rico had only one 
non-voting representative in the House of Representatives, re- 
mained in control of the country’s external affairs and as long as 
the United States Congress had a qualified veto over any changes 
in the Puerto Rican Constitution, not all of the relevant criteria 
had been complied with. However, the majority decided that the 
people of Puerto Rico in the free exercise of their sovereign will 
had chosen to leave effective control over their foreign affairs and 
national defense with the United States government in return 
for “fiscal advantages”*"* which none of the forty-eight states 
within the federal union enjoyed. Furthermore, the legislation 
which constituted the basis of this commonwealth relationship 
could only be changed by mutual consent which, it was felt, guar- 
anteed freedom from arbitrary acts by the United States and 
provided Puerto Rico with an opportunity to change the relation- 
ship should it desire to do so at a later date. However, the As- 
sembly in its resolution was careful not to commit itself on the 
issue of whether Puerto Rico was fully self-governing, limiting 
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itself merely to the statement that, under the circumstances, sub- 
mission of information would no longer be appropriate. 


This year, the Committee and the General Assembly will 
have before it three additional cases in which the administering 
power claims that it should no longer transmit information. The 
first two are the Netherlands Antilles and Surinam. These came 
up for discussion last year but action was deferred pending the 
completion of negotiations between the Netherlands and the ter- 
ritories. There have been unofficial reports that consultations 
have progressed favorably but, as of mid-August, no information 
had been submitted to the United Nations. The third case is 
Greenland. The Danish government has reported that in 1952 
the Greenland National Council unanimously approved the in- 
corporation of Greenland into the Danish Realm with rights cor- 
responding to those of other parts of Denmark. An amendment 
to the Danish Constitution providing for this change went into 
effect in June 1953. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The “club-like atmosphere”*** which prevailed in the Trus- 
teeship Council for some years has been disturbed in recent 
months. The time is close at hand when decisions will have to 
be made concerning the future of several Trust Territories. The 
United Kingdom has asked for the termination of its adminis- 
tration of Togoland.”** New Zealand has announced that in 
Samoa a constitutional convention, representative of all sections 
of the Samoan population, will be held in 1954. 


Somaliland, by resolution of the General Assembly, will be 
independent in 1960, and there is a growing sense of urgency 
about the task still to be done in the remaining six years. This 
was clearly expressed by a resolution of the last session of the 
Assembly which pressed for a more rapid political development 
and for the preparation of a master economic plan. Subsequently, 
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the Council passed a resolution suggesting that the Assembly in- 
struct the Secretary-General to “consider, in consultation with 
the Italian Government and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, whether the financing of the eco- 
nomic development plan for Somaliland may be assisted, either 
by the Bank . . . or by other means to be applied by the United 
Nations.”*"* 

The Cameroons under British administration is also facing 
rapid evolutionary changes. The Trust Territory now shares a 
common constitution of a federal nature with the adjacent British 
Protectorate of Nigeria. 


Under constitutional revisions agreed upon in 1953 and 1954 at 
conferences at London and Lagos, the autonomy of the regional 
organs is to be increased, and the southern part of the Trust 
Territory is to be detached from the Eastern Region of Nigeria 
and provided with its own quasi-regional government. The Ad- 
ministering Authority has [declared] that in 1956 it will grant to 
those of the three regions [Northern Cameroons and Northern 
Nigeria, Southern Cameroons, Eastern Nigeria] which desire it 
full self-government in respect of all matters within the competence 
of the regional governments, with the proviso that...the regional 
governments do not act so as to impede or prejudice the exercise 
by the federal government of its functions or in any way make 
the continuance of federation impossible.?*5 


The Council has also been under increasing pressure from 
the General Assembly to take more vigorous action in fulfillment 
of its obligations and to give more consideration to Assembly re- 
quests. In 1953, the Brazilian delegate declared in the Fourth 
Committee “when the Council was slow or afraid to act, the As- 
sembly itself must take the initiative. . . . it was not surprising that 
the Assembly should voice its anxiety and that some representa- 
tives should begin to see the principle of parity of representation 
as a spanner in the works of the Trusteeship System.”*** The 
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Assembly itself passed seven resolutions dealing with Trusteeship 
matters which called for changes in the Council’s procedure or 
accelerated action by the Council. 


On the problem of self-government or independence the As- 
sembly asked the Council to include in all subsequent reports a 
separate section dealing in concrete terms with the evolution of 
each Territory toward self-government. This was part of a long- 
continued drive to make the Administering Authorities set termi- 
nal dates for the achievement of self-government or independ- 
ence. Another related action of the Assembly was the setting up 
of a special sub-committee, consisting of E] Salvador, Haiti, India 
and Syria, to formulate recommendations for submission to the 
Trusteeship Council that would assist the Council in drafting 
separate questionnaires for each Trust Territory to replace the 
one now in use for all Territories. This would permit, for ex- 
ample, variations in the type of information submitted on Terri- 
tories nearing the goal of self-government and those, like New 
Guinea, which are still comparatively primitive in their social 
structure. In the field of education, the Assembly expressed its 
concern over the fact that, because of lack of educational quali- 
fications and language problems, full advantage was not being 
taken of fellowships, scholarships and internships offered to 
inhabitants of Trust Territories by member states. The Assem- 
bly, therefore, invited potential host countries to offer facilities 
more suited to the educational level and needs of the inhabit- 
ants and to extend the study period in cases where the language 
of instruction differed from that in the Trust Territory. The 
Assembly further asked the Council to amend its procedures 
so as to permit applications to be made through the Secretary- 
General as well as through the territorial authorities. 


In an effort to bring the United Nations and the peoples of 
the Trust Territories closer together, the Assembly passed a reso- 
lution which stressed the inadequacy of existing arrangements for 
the dissemination of information on the United Nations in the 
Trust Territories, requested the Administering Authorities to 
furnish the Secretary-General with suggestions regarding ap- 
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propriate channels and asked the Secretary-General to initiate a 
“direct flow of information material” and to report thereon.” 


A second aspect of this problem which will be before the 
Assembly this year is the question of the participation of indigen- 
ous inhabitants of the Trust Territories in the work of the Coun- 
cil. At its seventh session in 1952, the Assembly had urged that 
suitably qualified inhabitants be associated with the work of the 
Council. The latter subsequently established a committee con- 
sisting of representatives of El Salvador, Syria, the United King- 
dom and the United States, to study the question. The committee 
was unable to agree on any recommendation. Last winter a reso- 
lution introduced into the Council by Syria failed of adoption. 
Syria has announced its intention of reintroducing it in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. This omnibus resolution seeks inter alia to estab- 
lish direct relations between the Council and its Visiting Mis- 
sions, on the one hand, and on the other, the various local 
organs of public opinion in the Territories.”** 


On the issue of petitions the Assembly passed two resolutions 
in 1953 dealing specifically with matters relating to the Cam- 
eroons under French administration but involving also the whole 
question of the handling of petitions by the Council. This has 
been a source of continuing friction between the Assembly and 
the Council. In the Fourth Committee last year the Haitian dele- 
gate expressed the sentiments of many members when he said 
that at its twelfth session, the Council had examined 254 peti- 
tions and had taken “some sort of decision” on only 23. 


Even then the Council had merely recalled previous resolutions, 
drawn the petitioners’ attentiori to the Administering Authority’s 
statement, and so on; the Council had decided that “no action” 
was called for in ninety-six cases and that “no recommendation” 
was necessary in the remaining 125 cases. The Council’s attitude 
seemed tantamount to a systematic refusal to assess the facts on 
their merits and it had seriously undermined the whole system 
of petitions.?!* 
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This attitude has led to a growing tendency on the part of the 
Fourth Committee to hear petitioners itself; a procedure which 
has been strongly resented by the Administering Authorities. Last 
year the United Kingdom delegate tried unsuccessfully to have 
a sub-committee created to study and report on the principles 
which should guide the Assembly in deciding which petitioners 
it should hear and which should be heard first by the Council. 
In the final resolution addressed to the Council last year, 
the Assembly once again pointedly recommended that “in its 
future deliberations, [it] take into account the comments and 
suggestions made in the course of the [Assembly’s] discussion.’”?”° 


TOGOLAND 


For the first time since the United Nations Trusteeship Sys- 
tem went into operation in 1946 a formal request has been made 
for the termination of one of the Agreements.*”* The United 
Kingdom has informed the United Nations that the Gold Coast 
is now “in the last stage of constitutional development before in- 
dependence.”**? When it assumes full responsibility for its own 
affairs “within a measurable period,” the United Kingdom will 
not be able, constitutionally, to continue to administer the Trust 
Territory of Togoland which has long been administered as an 
integral part of the Gold Coast. There are, the United Kingdom 
pointed out, two alternatives. The present Agreement could be 
amended or replaced, or it could be terminated on the ground 
that the objectives of the International Trusteeship System have 
been substantially achieved. 

The United Kingdom has suggested that the Assembly ask 
the Trusteeship Council during its next two sessions to “formu- 
late recommendations to be considered by the Assembly at its 
tenth session, on the methods and procedures whereby the wishes 
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of the inhabitants [might] be ascertained,”*** particularly with 
reference to unification with the Gold Coast. After the Assembly 
had approved methods and procedures, it would then be possible 
to move ahead so that “definitive arrangements for the future 
administration of the Trust Territory [might] be decided upon in 
the course of the eleventh session [1956] of the General Assem- 
bly.” The United Kingdom also pointed out that the Trustee- 
ship Council’s Visiting Mission, which is due to go to the Terri- 
tory in 1955, would give the Assembly an opportunity of review- 
ing the general state of opinion. The United Kingdom has ex- 
pressed its willingness to “accept whatever practicable means of 
ascertaining the wishes of the inhabitants the General Assembly 
may decide upon,””** including a plebiscite. 


Political and Economic Background 


The Anglo-German Convention of 1900 defined the frontier 
between the British colony of the Gold Coast and the then Ger- 
man colony of Togoland. During the First World War, Togo- 


land was occupied by Anglo-French forces and, in 1922, the 
United Kingdom assumed a mandate over the western part of 
the territory and France over the eastern part. These mandates 
were replaced in December 1946 by the Trusteeship Agreements. 
The British Trust Territory is a strip roughly 40 miles wide 
and 320 miles long with an estimated population of a little over 
400,000. While the boundaries run roughly north and south 
the tribal divisions run from east to west. The northern part 
of the Territory is occupied predominately by the Mamprusi, 
Dagomba and Gonja tribes, who are closely linked with their 
fellow tribesmen in the Gold Coast. In the southern part live 
the Ewe speaking tribes, of which there are some 150,000 in 
the British-administered Territory, with another 175,000 in the 
French-administered Territory and approximately 400,000 in 
the Gold Coast. 
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Assembly Debate 


For the past seven years the problem of 'Togoland has been 
before the United Nations in one form or another. It first came 
up in a plea for the unification of the Ewe tribes. Later the em- 
phasis shifted to a demand for a unified, independent state of 
Togoland. In December 1951 the delegations of France and the 
United Kingdom submitted to the General Assembly a plan for 
the establishment of the Joint Council for Togoland Affairs to 
“discuss and advise the Administering Authorities on the co-or- 
dination of development plans in frontier areas, the amelioration 
of conditions caused by the existence of the frontier, and other 
matters of common concern to the people of the two Trust Ter- 
ritories.”*"* 


The Council, however, never really functioned largely be- 
cause of objections from the inhabitants to its lack of effective 
power and to the selection of members by appointment rather 
than by election. An additional problem was the insistence of the 
inhabitants of British-administered Togoland on parity of repre- 
sentation with the more populous French-administered Territory. 


In the course of the debate in the Fourth Committee last 
year, the views of representatives of three organizations were 
heard—the All-Ewe Conference, the Joint Togoland Congress 
and the Parti togolais du progrés. The first two stressed the de- 
mand for the unification of the two Togolands and independence 
from the Gold Coast. As expressed by the representative of the 
Joint Togoland Congress, they also wanted “the immediate re- 
establishment of the Joint Council for Togoland Affairs, with 
a special commission appointed by the United Nations to assist 
in drawing up a constitution for the future reunited, free and 
independent State of Togoland.”*** The people of Togoland, 
he said bitterly, “were fast losing confidence in international 
deliberations, for year after year they made representations and 
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nothing happened as a result.”**° The representative of the 
Parti togolais du progrés declared that the people in Togo- 
land under French administration did not want the Joint 
Council restored, that they were not yet ready for self-govern- 
ment and that, when they were, they wanted not a unified Togo- 
land but incorporation into the French Union. The Assembly 
also received petitions from tribes in the northern part of Togo- 
land under British administration asking for integration with the 
Gold Coast. 


That some solution of this problem was urgent, despite the 
difficulties of finding an acceptable formula, was clearly ex- 
pressed during the debate by the Syrian delegate. Togoland, he 
said, 
was situated in that part of Africa where the indigenous population 
had made their greatest strides towards political emancipation. 
In the Gold Coast and Nigeria, movements considered a few years 
before as premature or even seditious now formed responsible and 
respected governments which in a short time would be completely 
self-governing. . . . While they evolved their own constitutions in 
free and democratic consultation, Togoland lay artificially divided 
and repressed. The irony of its situation was the more bitter in 
that the two parts were Trust Territories whose freedom the United 
Nations had undertaken to ensure.?*® 


The Assembly finally adopted a three part resolution. The 
first part again stressed the “manifest aspiration” of the peoples 
for unification and recommended “the re-establishment of the 
Joint Council with the power to consider and make recommenda- 
tions on the question of unification, as well as on all political, 
economic, social and educational matters affecting the two Trust 
Territories . . .” and declared that the members of the Joint 
Council should be “directly elected by universal adult suffrage 
and secret ballot.” 


The second part was concerned with the question of univer- 
sal suffrage and the third part with the relationship between the 
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British Trust Territory and the Gold Coast. The resolution ex- 
pressed the opinion that 

further changes in the Constitution of the Gold Coast, with which 
Togoland under British administration is administered as an inte- 
gral part, may, to the extent that they provide for an increased 
measure of self-government, necessitate revision of the existing 
Trusteeship Agreement in respect of the Trust Territory in so far 
as concerns the existing administrative union. 


An additional paragraph approved in Committee but rejected 
in plenary declared that “the integration of Togoland under 
British administration, or any part of it, with the Gold Coast 
before both Territories have attained self-government or inde- 
pendence, would be contrary to the principles and purposes of 
the International Trusteeship System.”?*° 


Consideration by the Council 


Both the first and third parts of the resolution requested the 
Trusteeship Council to submit special reports to the next session 
of the Assembly. With regard to the Joint Council, the Trustee- 
ship Council reported that the United Kingdom representative 
had referred to the practical difficulties involved in its re-estab- 
lishment and had declared that “it would not serve any useful 
purpose to pursue the matter any further until the Assembly 
should have considered, at its ninth session, the memorandum 
submitted by the United Kingdom Government on the future of 
the Trust Territory of Togoland under United Kingdom trustee- 
ship.”**t The French representative had maintained that the 
great majority of the population was opposed to re-establishment 
and his government “could in no way undertake to go counter to 
a view and opinion so clearly expressed by the population of the 
Territory and those elected by it, and it was impossible to restore 
the Joint Council simply to meet the wishes of two groups which 
were clearly minority groups in the Territory.”?** 
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On the question of universal suffrage, the Council reported 
that under a new constitution which came into effect on 18 June 
“in the Gold Coast and Togoland under British administration, 
direct and adult secret suffrage was introduced throughout all 
parts of the Trust Territory for the election of members to the 
Gold Coast-Togoland Legislature. Similar electoral methods were 
already in use for the return of the representative members of 
the local councils.”*** In the French-administered Territory, the 
Council reported the French representative said that the right to 
vote continued to be based on categories of voters. “The estab- 
lishment of universal suffrage in the Trust Territory was an ob- 
jective which his Government was pursuing firmly and method- 
ically [but] material obstacles . . . although becoming less every 
year, still made it as yet impossible to proclaim universal suffrage 
in the Territory.”*** 


With regard to the relationship of British-administered 
Togoland to the Gold Coast, the Council reported that it had 
decided to “defer further consideration . . . pending considera- 
tion by the General Assembly of the problem and of the proposal 
of the United Kingdom Government.”?* 


United Kingdom Argument 


The United Kingdom argument for termination of the 
Agreement is that, because of the administrative union, the de- 
velopment of the Territory has paralleled that of the Gold Coast 
in “political, economic, social and educational advancement.”?** 
Thus the peoples of the Territory will also be ready for self- 
government and “as free to express their views on their future 
status as a people who are independent.””** 


Article 76(b) of the United Nations Charter refers specific- 
ally to “self-government or independence, as may be appro- 
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priate.”’"The General Assembly last autumn in its resolution on 
Factors had also defined self-government not only as independ- 
ence but as “other separate systems of self-government” including 
“the free association of a territory on an equal basis with the 
metropolitan or other country as an integral part of that country 
or in any other form.”*** If the Charter were interpreted to mean 
“independent of all other territories,” the United Kingdom ar- 
gued, “then it would be equally impossible for British-adminis- 
tered Togoland either to be integrated with the Gold Coast or to 
be unified with any other Territory.”**° 


As for unification of the Territory with the Gold Coast, the 
United Kingdom pointed out that there are strong ethnic and 
economic ties between the two areas. The Territory, a thin land- 
locked strip, is economically dependent on the ports of either 
Accra in the Gold Coast or Lomé in the French-administered 
Territory as outlets for its produce and for communication with 
the outside world. Its principal export is cocoa, which is now sold 
through the Gold Coast Cocoa Marketing Board, and other food 
exports are sold mainly in the urban centers of the Gold Coast. 


For all these reasons, the United Kingdom indicated that 
integration with the Gold Coast would be a more satisfactory 
solution than with French-administered Togoland with all its 
differences in language and administration, although this solu- 
tion admittedly left unresolved the problem of relations with 
French Togoland. 


This question is going to pose some major issues for the As- 
sembly and, since it is the first time such a problem has arisen, 
whatever is done will set a precedent. Can the Trust Territory 
be considered really self-governing? If so, what effective inter- 
nationally supervised machinery should be devised for ascertain- 
ing the wishes of the people? If the result were to be unification 
with the Gold Coast, what would become of the adjacent French 
Trust Territory? If the Assembly, on the other hand, refuses to 
accede to the suggestion of the United Kingdom, what is the al- 
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ternative? The United Kingdom has made it quite clear that it 
does not consider administration of the Territory as a separate 
unit feasible and is not prepared to undertake such a task. 
Furthermore, rupture of the union with the Gold Coast after 
thirty-four years would necessarily have serious effects, both ad- 
ministrative and economic, on the Territory. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


Despite repeated efforts of the General Assembly to reach 
an agreement with the Union of South Africa on the supervisory 
machinery for the administration of South West Africa—the only 
mandated territory not placed under the Trusteeship System or 
given independence—the conflict remains essentially unresolved. 


Resolutions have been passed annually for the past seven 
years; the International Court of Justice wrote an advisory opin- 
ion in 1950 stating that although the Union is not legally ob- 
ligated to place the territory under the Trusteeship System, it 
does continue to have international obligations under Article 22 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations and the Mandate 
Agreement, as well as the obligation to transmit petitions and an- 
nual reports to the United Nations which is to exercise super- 
visory functions.**° In 1951 an Ad Hoc Committee was set up 
by the General Assembly to “confer with the government of the 
Union of South Africa concerning means of implementing the 
advisory opinion.”**' The Union government, however, has ig- 
nored the Assembly’s resolution and the advisory opinion, and has 
refused to negotiate with anyone except the remaining Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers (France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States).*** This alternative has been rejected by all 
the other member states. As one delegate put it, the United Na- 
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tions was “divided into two camps. . . the fifty-nine Members 
which had accepted the advisory opinion of the International 
Court of Justice and . . . the Union of South Africa [which in- 
sisted] on its own interpretation of the legal position.”’*** 


The Union government was censured last year, not only 
for its unwillingness to abide by the Court’s decision but also 
for the character of its administration of the Territory. The 
Burmese delegate insisted that “the inhabitants of South West 
Africa had been deprived of the progress they could have made 
under the supervision of the United Nations.”*** In this connec- 
tion, reference was made to the extension of the Union’s racial 
policies to the Territory, the government’s refusal to permit 
native petitioners to appear before the United Nations, and 
its attempt to integrate further the administration of South West 
Africa with that of the Union government. The validity of the 
South West African Affairs Amendment Bill of 1949 which, in 
the words of the Union’s Prime Minister, contemplates “a closer 
union between South West Africa and the Union,”*** was seri- 
ously questioned. 


Although little progress was made in resolving the basic 
difficulties, the General Assembly, at its eighth session, decided 
to establish a Committee on South West Africa to remain in 
existence “until such time as an agreement is reached between 
the United Nations and the Union of South Africa.” The Com- 
mittee was to “transmit to the General Assembly a report con- 
cerning conditions in the Territory” if the Union did not do 
so, and to “continue negotiations with the Union of South 
Africa in order to implement fully the advisory opinion of the 
International Court of Justice regarding the question.”**° 
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Since one of the Union government’s objections to United 
Nations supervision has been based on the fear that such super- 
vision would be more comprehensive than that authorized 
by the Permanent Mandates Commission, the Committee has 
tried to find a solution which could be effected within the scope 
of the requirements of the Mandates System. It went back to 
the questionnaire used by the Mandates Commission, but in view 
of the Union’s refusal to co-operate, the Committee itself pre- 
pared an 885-page report™*’ on conditions in the Territory based 
primarily on information in official government documents. 


Although it has been able to adopt the form of the reports 
used by the League’s Mandates Commission, the Committee 
has not been able to devise a procedure for action on the re- 
ports by the General Assembly comparable to that of the League 
because the General Assembly has a two-thirds majority pro- 
vision for important questions while the League had a un- 
animity requirement. The Committee has now proposed that 
a resolution be introduced at the ninth session that the Assembly 
act on such reports according to its normal voting procedure. 
However, in view of the fact that the Union is the member 
state most directly concerned, it is recommended that the con- 
curring vote of that state be required for adoption of the reso- 
lution. If the Union does not concur, then the International 
Court should be asked for an opinion as to whether the sug- 
gested voting procedure is consonant with the advisory opinion 
previously given by the Court and, if not, what voting procedure 
should be applied. 


CYPRUS 


On 20 August, Greece requested that the issue of self- 
determination for the population of Cyprus be placed on the 
agenda of the General Assembly this autumn. 
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Strategically situated in the western Mediterranean facing 
the Suez Canal, Cyprus has been under British occupation since 
1878 and became a Crown Colony in 1925. About 80 per cent 
of its 520,000 inhabitants are Greek in origin and language, 
and belong to the Greek Orthodox Church. A movement for 
union with Greece has long existed and, in an unofficial plebiscite 
organized in 1950 by the Church, over 95 per cent of the voters 
favored “Enosis” (union) with Greece. The Turkish minority on 
the island is however opposed to such a move, preferring the 
present status to Greek sovereignty. 

The Greek government has been pressing the United King- 
dom to agree to a plebiscite among the Cypriots to determine 
whether the island should remain with the United Kingdom or 
be united to Greece. The United Kingdom, however, has refused 
to discuss the status of Cyprus and last July announced that a 
new constitution would go into effect shortly, giving the islanders 
a greater measure of self-government. 

The main complicating factor in the present dispute is 
the strategic importance Cyprus has acquired in view of the 
announced withdrawal of British troops from the Suez Canal 
zone. The British Middle East Command has already been 
moved to Cyprus and the contention of the British government 
is that the island cannot be turned over to Greece because it 
is essential to the Mediterranean defense. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


The General Assembly, with the assistance of several other 
organs, is working this year on a number of projects which 
should ultimately constitute notable steps in the development of 
a body of effective international law. Among the projects which 
will be considered during the present session will be the creation 
of an International Criminal Court, the definition of aggression 
and two draft conventions on stateless persons.”** 
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Last year Assembly action centered on the International 
Law Commission’s Draft Convention on Arbitral Procedure**® 
and on preparations for possible United Nations Charter review. 
In the debates in the Sixth Committee the Draft on Arbitral 
Procedure was the subject of some controversy. While many 
delegates praised its progressive spirit, others thought. that cer- 
tain provisions—which would make it difficult for nations to 
evade arbitration obligations once they are voluntarily under- 
taken—were new and unacceptable restrictions on the sover- 
eignty of states. The Assembly decided under the circumstances 
to transmit the Draft to member governments with a request 
that they submit comments for Assembly consideration in 1955. 


The question of calling a general conference to review the 
Charter will, according to the provisions of Article 109, be on 
the agenda of the tenth session. At the last Assembly, the Sixth 
Committee considered various suggestions for preparatory work 
by the Secretariat which would assist member states in their 
own study of the Charter provisions and the United Nations 
practice. The general consensus was that this preparatory work 
should be wholly technical in nature and should not touch in 
any way on substantive questions. For this reason, the Com- 
mittee rejected a proposal that member states begin submitting 
to the Secretary-General, for general circulation, their prelimi- 
nary views on Charter revision. Instead, the Committee approved 
a resolution, subsequently adopted in plenary session, requesting 
the Secretary-General to “prepare, publish and circulate” among 
member states during 1954: 1) a “systematic compilation” of 
those documents of the San Francisco Conference which have 
not yet been published; 2) “a complete index of the documents” 
of that Conference; and 3) an indexed “repertory of the prac- 
tice of United Nations organs.”’*°° 
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INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT 


The General Assembly will again consider the creation of 
an International Criminal Court as a step in the promotion of 
international justice and the development of international penal 
law. After considering the report and draft statute of the 1951 
Geneva Committee on International Criminal Jurisdiction,”” 
the seventh Assembly established a new seventeen-member com- 
mittee: “1) to explore the implications and consequences of 
establishing an international criminal court and of the various 
methods by which this might be done; 2) to study the relation- 
ship between such a court and the United Nations and its 
organs; [and] 3) to re-examine the draft statute.”** 

The concept of an International Criminal Court dates back 
to the First World War and received renewed impetus as a 
result of the Nuremberg and Tokyo trials. There has been a 
growing feeling that there should be some permanent, continu- 
ing machinery instead of the ad hoc tribunals which have, in 
the past, been set up. Such machinery, it is felt, would provide 
greater impartiality and greater certainty that offenses against 
the international community would not go unpunished. It also 
would have a deterrent effect upon potential law-breakers. 

The purpose of the present draft statute is to establish a 
permanent, independent International Criminal Court to try 
persons accused of crimes generally recognized under inter- 
national law. The draft statute does not specify the crimes over 
which the Court would have jurisdiction, but provides merely 
that each state would confer jurisdiction over such offenses and 
in accordance with “such provisions” as it may specify “by con- 
vention, by special agreement or by unilateral declaration.” 
Cases could be brought before the Court by a state party to 
the statute providing that the complainant, the state of which 
the accused is a national, and the state in which the crime is 
alleged to have taken place have all conferred jurisdiction upon 
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the Court over the offense involved. Penalties would be deter- 
mined by the Court, “subject to any limitations prescribed in 
the instrument conferring jurisdiction,’ and would be executed 
“in accordance with conventions relating to the matter.”*** 


Most of the members of the 1953 Committee, in their dis- 
cussion of the “implications and consequences,” felt that the 
establishment of such a Court would contribute toward the 
maintenance of international peace. Other members, however, 
feared that “the settlement of a delicate and dangerous dispute 
[might] be imperilled by a criminal trial’”** with its rigid judi- 
cial proceedings. Doubts were also expressed concerning the 
feasibility of establishing an effective Court at the present time. 
The United Kingdom representative stressed the unlikelihood 
of obtaining the consent and co-operation of sovereign states in 
the near future, and he pointed out that the international law 
which the Court would have to apply “hardly existed.”°*° 


The 1953 Committee recommended that the Court should 
be brought into existence by a “convention prepared by an inter- 
national diplomatic conference convened under the auspices of 
the United Nations.”*°* 


On the question of the relationship of the Court to the 
United Nations, the Committee was unable to reach agreement. 
The French member felt that the Court should be completely 
independent so that political pressures would not be exerted on 
the administration of justice. At the other extreme, the United 
States member thought that the United Nations should itself 
be able to bring cases before the Court and should have the 
power to screen cases to prevent use of the Court for political 
and propagandistic purposes. In its final draft, the Committee 
presented several alternative provisions which would give the 
United Nations a role in the nomination of judges and the right 
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to stop the presentation or prosecution of a particular case “in 
the interest of the maintenance of peace.” 


In its re-examination of the draft statute, the Committee 
added a provision that a state may, on one year’s notice, “with- 
draw its conferment of jurisdiction,” and it revised a provision 
that “Heads of State” would be liable to prosecution to read 
“constitutionally responsible rulers,” so that kings would not be 
held liable in constitutional monarchies vesting responsibility in 
elected officials. The Committee also increased the number of 
judges from nine to fifteen and simplified the procedures for 
preliminary examination of evidence and for the selection of 
a Prosecuting Attorney.” 


In the conclusion of their report, the members of the Com- 
mittee confessed their inability to agree on the “possibility, 
practicability and desirability” of creating the Court, but they 
were agreed that, on the basis of the studies made by the General 
Assembly and the two special committees, “the moment had 
come for the General Assembly to decide what, if any, further 
steps should be taken toward the establishment of an inter- 
national criminal court.”?°° 


DEFINITION OF AGGRESSION 


The definition of aggression is an exceedingly complex 
question with which the Assembly has been wrestling since 1950 
when it referred a USSR draft definition to the International 
Law Commission. However, neither the Commission nor the 
Sixth Committee of the Assembly, which considered the matter 
subsequently, were able to agree on a specific formulation. 


A similar failure has attended the efforts of a Special Com- 
mittee on the Question of Defining Aggression which was set 
up in 1952 and which is reporting to the coming session of the 
Assembly. The principal areas of disagreement were: 1) whether 
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the definition should be general or enumerative; 2) whether the 
meaning of the word aggression as used in the Charter would 
justify the inclusion of pressures short of armed attack; and 3) 
whether any definition would promote peace and security. 


The battle between the advocates of a general definition 
and those of an enumerative definition has been raging since 
the League of Nations first discussed the problem many years 
ago. An example of a general definition is the following one 
proposed by the Netherlands: 


Aggression is the threat or use of force by a State or government 
against the territorial integrity or political independence of another 
State or against a territory under international regime in any 
manner, whatever the weapons employed and whether openly or 
otherwise, for any reason or for any purpose other than individual 
or collective self-defence against such a threat or use of force or 
in pursuance of a decision or recommendation by a competent 
organ of the United Nations.?®° 


‘ The Soviet Union has proposed instead a more precise 
definition which would enumerate the specific acts constituting 
aggression, such as a declaration of war, invasion, blockade, or 
bombardment, but this has not received general approval be- 
cause of the likelihood that the enumeration would not be 
exhaustive, and an aggressor might therefore be able to keep 
within the letter of the definition while violating its spirit.°” 


The USSR has been a staunch advocate of the desir- 
ability and legality of including more than armed aggression in 
any definition. Its enumeration included: 1) indirect aggression, 
such as fomenting civil strife in another country or encouraging 
subversive activity; 2) economic aggression, such as economic 
pressure on another state “violating its sovereignty and econ- 
omic independence and threatening the bases of its economic 
life;”°? and 3) ideological aggression, such as the encouragement 
of war propaganda. 
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Many smaller nations supported the inclusion of econ- 
omic aggression with great zeal. The Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, however, opposed the inclusion 
of any of these forms of aggression and maintained that a defi- 
nition should be limited to the use of armed force. 


Beyond the specific points at issue, there were sharply di- 
verging opinions on whether a definition would in fact con- 
tribute to United Nations efforts to promote international peace 
and security. France, the Soviet Union and several other mem- 
bers of the Committee felt that, although a definition would 
not ensure international peace and security, it would give a 
potential aggressor a warning sufficiently serious to act as a 
deterrent. On the other hand, the United States declared that 
a “definition would merely serve as a means of spreading propa- 
ganda. It could not possibly cover all the circumstances which 
might arise and must necessarily be restrictive in nature.”** 
Others feared that if a state employed an act of aggression not 
covered by the definition the state attacked might be hindered 
in the exercise of its legitimate right of self-defense. A final 
objection was that a rigid definition might fetter the Security 
Council in its handling of delicate situations threatening the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 


The General Assembly will not, therefore, have before it 
any clear-cut recommendations from the Committee. In view 
of the fundamental nature of the disagreements, it is doubtful 
that substantial progress can be made at this time. 


ADMINISTRATION AND BUDGET 


Once again the Fifth Committee of the General Assembly 
will be dealing with some of the basic issues underlying the 
functioning of the Secretariat. Last year the Committee debated 
proposals of the Secretary-General affecting to an important 
degree his relations with his staff. Closely allied to this problem 
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is that of the relationship of the General Assembly to the Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal, which was also discussed extensively last 
year and which comes up again at the present session in con- 
nection with the payment of the Tribunal’s award to eleven 
staff members whose employment had been terminated. 


This year, the main focus of attention will presumably be 
the development and implementation of the Secretary-General’s 
plans for the reorganization of the Secretariat. Although the 
broad outlines were approved in 1953, there will undoubtedly 
be discussion of specific aspects of the reorganization, particu- 
larly as it affects the work of the Assembly and the Councils. 

The 1955 budget submitted by the Secretary-General re- 
flects a total saving of over a million dollars, due in large 
measure to the reorganization program. The estimates for 1955 
are $46,821,300 as compared with the 1954 appropriation of 
$47,827,110. Miscellaneous income for 1955 is estimated at 
$6,773,100, a slightly higher figure than the estimate for the 
previous year which was $6,463,200. The Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions has recommended 
a cut in the Secretary-General’s budget amounting to $420,550. 
However, almost half of this ($164,150) affects not the opera- 
tions of the United Nations but merely the method of financing 
pensions for members of the International Court of Justice. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNAL 


In 1949 the General Assembly set up a seven-member 
Administrative Tribunal “competent to hear and pass judgment 
upon applications alleging non-observance of contracts of em- 
ployment of staff members of the Secretariat of the United 
Nations or of the terms of appointment of such staff members.” 
The Assembly further provided that “in the event of a dispute 
as to whether the Tribunal has competence the matter shall be 
settled by the decision of the Tribunal.” Finally, under the 
original statute of the Tribunal, it was provided that if the 
Secretary-General should find it impossible or inadvisable to 
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accept an order of the Tribunal, “the Tribunal shall within a 
period of not more than sixty days order the payment to the 
applicant of compensation for injury sustained . . . the amount 
[being] fixed by the Tribunal and paid by the United 
Nations.” 


For several years no major criticism was directed at the 
operation of this machinery. Then in 1952 began the United 
States investigation of its nationals in the Secretariat. As a con- 
sequence, inter alia, of their conduct before certain investigating 
bodies of the United States government, a number of United 
States nationals in the Secretariat were terminated in 1952 and 
1953. Twenty-one of them appealed their cases to the Admin- 
istrative Tribunal which ordered reinstatement in four cases and 
payment of compensation in seven others, since it deemed the 
Secretary-General’s actions to have been illegal under the Staff 
Regulations. The Secretary-General decided not to reinstate any 
of those dismissed, and the Tribunal then awarded compensa- 
tion to the eleven totaling $179,420. A number of the individual 
awards far exceeded in amount any of those previously given. 

During the debate in the Assembly in 1953, the United 
States representative took strong exception to the Tribunal 
awards. The Tribunal, he said, had exceeded its rights and had 
sought to encroach upon the powers of the Secretary-General. 
Since the Tribunal was subordinate to the Assembly and was 
a non-judicial body, the Assembly could and should refuse to 
authorize payment of the stipulated awards. A few countries 
supported this position—Argentina, Australia, China, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic and Turkey—but the vast majority were 
in sharp disagreement. 

The Indian delegate declared that 


in the absence of a fully judicial body, the international civil 
servant should be assured of the existence of a Tribunal indepen- 
dent of the executive, competent to interpret the provisions of 
the Charter and of the staff regulations and to assess all the 
material facts. He was entitled to expect that its decisions would 
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be upheld. No administrative or other consideration warranted 
the exclusion of such matters from the Tribunal’s competence, nor 
could review by the General Assembly be accepted as a substitute.?® 


The Netherlands delegate said that “the General Assem- 
bly had not established the Tribunal to assist it in the perform- 
ance of a function which it could, in principle, perform itself. 
On the contrary, it had established the Administrative Tribunal 
because [it] could not perform judicial functions.”*® 


The Canadian delegate protested that such action “would 
be violating recognized principles governing the separation of 
the legislature from the judiciary.”*** And the Swedish delegate 
asserted that to endorse such a course would be to “substitute 
the dictates of political convenience for the established rules of 
lawful behavior and to undermine the principle of the separation 
of powers.”’7°8 

The Assembly finally decided, in view of the position of the 


United States, to ask the International Court of Justice for an 
advisory opinion concerning the payment of the awards. It also 


adopted a suggestion made by the Secretary-General that, in 
future, awards should not be made in excess of “the equivalent 
of two years’ net base salary of the applicant.”*® The Assembly 
added the following qualification: “the Tribunal may, how- 
ever, in exceptional cases, when it considers it justified, order 
the payment of a higher indemnity. A statement of the reasons 


for the Tribunal’s decision shall accompany each such order.”*”° 


The International Court was asked whether there were any 
legal grounds upon which the General Assembly could refuse 
to give effect to an award of compensation by the Tribunal 
and, if so, on what grounds. 
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On 13 July 1954, the Court, by nine votes to three, firmly 
declared in the negative. The Court pointed out: 


According to a well-established and generally recognized principle 
of law a judgment rendered by such a judicial body is res judicata 
and has binding force between the Parties to the dispute. . . . The 
judgment, which is final and without appeal and is not subject to 
any kind of review, has binding force upon the United Nations 
Organization as a juridical person responsible for the proper 
observance of the contract of service. Since the Organization 
becomes legally bound to carry out the judgment and pay the 
compensation awarded to the staff member, it follows that the 
General Assembly as an organ of the United Nations must likewise 
be bound. 


The Court considered that “in the absence of any express pro- 
visions to this effect, judgments cannot be subject to review by 
any body other than the Tribunal itself.”?™ 


The Assembly will, therefore, have to act during the present 
session on the Secretary-General’s request for $179,420 to pay 
the awards. In view of the Court’s opinion and the strong 
majority sentiment, there seems to be little doubt as to the out- 
come. Even the United States representative had declared last 
year that the opinion of the Court would provide the Assembly 
with “an authoritative answer regarding the relationship between 
the General Assembly and the Administrative Tribunal, and [an] 
answer defining the General Assembly’s power in relation to 
awards given by the Tribunal.”*"* 


REORGANIZATION OF THE SECRETARIAT 


As the work of the United Nations has changed and evolved 
over the years the need for corresponding modifications in the 
Secretariat has made itself felt. In accordance with a request 
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of the General Assembly, Trygve Lie, then Secretary-General, 
submitted in 1952 a series of proposals for reorganization.?” 
A few months after this, a new Secretary-General was appointed 
and it was felt that he should have time to make his own 
appraisal and submit his own recommendations. This he did 
in a general and preliminary fashion in November 1953. 





An examination of the organization of the Secretariat, he 
pointed out, must take into account its basic responsibilities as 
one of the principal organs for the carrying out of United 
Nations objectives and the dynamic character of its tasks which 
call not only for efforts in new directions, but also for a revision 
of previous decisions “the original importance of which has been 
reduced by later developments.”*"* The attainment of a high 
level of efficiency, not economy, should be the aim of reorgan- 
ization. Economy will result from “the greatest possible efficiency 
and a continuing self-criticism as to the way in which various 
tasks are carried out.””?7® 


Keeping these considerations in mind, he concluded that 
a streamlining of the Secretariat necessitates both a review of 
its substantive tasks and the development of a wider degree of 
flexibility in the use of staff which would enable it to adapt 
more readily to the changing needs of the Organization. 


As far as overall structure is concerned, the Secretary- 
General has proposed the elimination of the top echelons—the 
Assistant Secretaries-General and the Principal Directors—and 
their replacement by Under-Secretaries with primarily admini- 
strative responsibilities. The Secretary-General pointed out that 
the original intention had been to use the Assistant Secretaries- 
General “in a representative capacity with individual member 
countries and groups of countries.” However, this function had 
lost its validity since the “creation of permanent national dele- 
gations at the Headquarters of the United Nations has given 
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opportunities for a continuous and close contact between the 
Secretary-General personally and the various governments.”?”® 


He also proposed merging the Departments of Economic 
Affairs and Social Affairs, eliminating the Legal Department?” 
and the Department of Administrative and Financial Services. 
Legal, finance and personnel services would all become separate 
offices, and along with the present Executive Office, come di- 
rectly under the Secretary-General. The Department of Confer- 
ence and General Services would be divided into two parts: a 
Department of Conference Services, including language, pub- 
lishing, stenographic services and the library; and an Office of 
General Services, including other housekeeping services, field 
operations and the postal administration. 


The control of the Secretary-General over personnel and financial 
matters would become more direct, and the position of the officials 
responsible for these matters, who would act directly on the 
Secretary-General’s behalf, would be clarified in relation to the 
substantive and service departments. Similarly the change from 
Legal Department to Legal Office would reflect more clearly its 
role in providing legal advice to the Secretary-General and in acting 
on his behalf in legal matters.?"8 


To help him carry the increased burden which these changes 
would entail, the Secretary-General has proposed that he have, 
as advisors, two Under-Secretaries without portfolio. He has also 
indicated that in the light of experience it may become necessary 
to provide deputies for those Under-Secretaries with administra- 
tive responsibilities. ‘The Assembly recommended that he should, 


to the extent possible, proceed along the lines he has proposed 
and prepare his 1955 budget estimates within the broad framework 
of these proposals, taking account of the observations and sug- 
gestions of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budget- 
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ary Questions [and] of the views expressed in the Fifth Committee 
at its 427th and 428th meetings held on 8 December 1953.?7° 


While there was general agreement in the Assembly with 
the Secretary-General’s efforts to streamline the Organization 
and with many of his suggestions, two important issues of prin- 
ciple were raised. The reduction in the number and importance 
of top echelon personnel struck at the heart of one of the basic 
political premises upon which the Secretariat had been built. 
The USSR delegate pointed out that: 


it had been agreed that five posts of Assistant Secretary-General 
would be reserved for the great Powers and that the other three 
posts would be allocated to representatives of other countries on 
the basis of as equitable a system of geographical distribution as 
possible.*8° 


The Syrian delegate, on the other hand, welcomed this departure 
from “the so-called ‘gentleman’s agreement,’ which had been 
reached informally in London in 1946,” and which he said 
‘‘had no legal validity.’’?** 


The second issue which came to the fore during the debate 
was the function of the Secretary-General. Both the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions and a 
number of the delegates expressed concern lest the Secretary- 
General’s administrative responsibilities be increased at the ex- 
pense of his political responsibilities. 


A third point, this one purely administrative, was raised 
during the debate. There was a strong feeling amongst most of 
the delegates who expressed opinions as well as on the part of 
the Advisory Committee that the Technical Assistance Admini- 
stration (TAA) should be merged with the Departments of 
Economic Affairs and Social Affairs. However, the Secretary- 
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General has maintained his position on this point. In principle, 
the Departments serve as the research and advisory arm of TAA 
which is an operating agency. In fact the existing administrative 
barriers have tended to make the implementation of the prin- 
ciple less effective than it could be. 


During the past summer the Economic and Social Council 
and the Trusteeship Council have been considering those facets 
of the reorganization problem which relate to their work. Dur- 
ing the discussion the determining role of the Councils and their 
subordinate bodies for shaping the Secretariat became abund- 
antly clear. The nature and extent of the work load placed 
upon the Secretariat by these bodies inevitably condition its 
form and size. Therefore the analysis of the Secretary-General 
has, perforce, gone beyond purely administrative details into 
the substance of United Nations activities. He has analyzed in 
considerable detail the activities and publications of the Secre- 
tariat and recommended elimination or modification in a num- 
ber of cases. Since most of these programs stem from directives 
of the Assembly, the Councils or the Commissions, he is, in 
fact, asking these bodies to repeal some of their past resolutions 
and to proceed in the future with a greater measure of delibera- 
tion. He told the Economic and Social Council that “there is 
a constant danger, where agreement cannot be reached at the 
inter-governmental level, of the Secretariat being asked for 
compilations or studies involving effort and funds quite dispro- 
portionate to the probable value of the results.” 7°* 


The Secretary-General looked: 


towards a shift of emphasis from certain of the existing information 
services and clearing-house activities, a more limited framework 
for the prosecution of certain work requested of the Secretariat 
in order to bring it within the proper sphere of the Secretariat’s 
competence, the reconsideration of certain low-priority projects by 
the organs concerned, the recognition of the full responsibility of 
specialized agencies for particular tasks clearly within their mandate, 
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the taking over, under the Secretariat’s general guidance, of certain 
research, training and other tasks by universities and other private 
institutions.?*% 


The Secretary-General has emphasized two criteria in the 
selection of projects: stress should be laid first, on the develop- 
ment of underprivileged areas and second, on services “of a 
character that only the United Nations is in a position to pro- 
vide.”’*** Underlining the importance of the regional approach, 
he has suggested increased Secretariat services to the regional 
commissions and also greater decentralization of the services 
of the Department of Public Information to provide for final 
processing at the local level. 


Although the task of streamlining is necessarily slow, and 
in fact never ending, the Secretary-General has made remark- 
able strides since the last Assembly, and two weeks which he 
spent last summer working with the Economic and Social 
Council on this question have already begun to bear fruit. 
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